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A BURDEN HE HAS TO SHOULDER. 
And they say, “He wants a Third Term.” 
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by the popular author of “John Hali- 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT. 
YHE dedication of the monument to ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN at his old home in Spring- 
1, Illinois, recalls a man who died less 
1 teu years ago, but who seems already 
emote historical figure. How strong is 
wold of the American heart was shown 
by the protest with which Mr. CHaRLEs 
FRANCIS ADAMs’s allusions to him in his eu- 
upon Mr. SEWARD were received. The 
kind of feeling with which Mr. LINCOLN is 
regarded is due to the consciousness that 
he was a thoroughly representative Ameri- 





can. Every body feels that he understands 

n and has a property in him. Like a 
high mountain rising through every cli- 
te, girdled with every zone, and at some 
it upon its surface offering his familiar 
ive air and scene to every pilgrim, so he 
eemed to stretch through all American 

racter and experience, and the wisest 
simplest found him a companion 
ia friend. This essential quality and 

tion of LINCOLN is more evident in 


nat 


ind the 


foON’s untinished lite of him than in any 
other description of the man and his career. 
rhe intrinsic evidence of the authenticity 
of the memoir is conclusive, and there is 
no biography which gives a more vivid 


portraiture of its subject. Its glimpses of 
qualid Western life sixty years ago and of 

e civilization of the frontier at that time 
are unequaled and invaluable. And that, 

en the real quality of the American peo- 

nd the power of their institutions was 

put to the sharpest and most search- 

trial, a man who was the characteristic 

product and representative of them both 

ld have been the official national lead- 

er is one of those wonders of history which 
are called providential. 

Mr. LINCOLN was surrounded in Washing- 
ton by able and patriotic men, but he evi- 
deutly soon felt himself alone, and undoubt- 
edly one of the sorest trials of his career was 
the allowances that he was constantly forced 
to make for the personal jealousies and ri- 
iuunediately around him, and which 
even the dire extremity of the national situ- 

could not extinguish or subdue. He 

posed his cabinet upon a principle which 

is recognized and practicable in England, 
but which is perilous in our different poli- 
tics. He surrounded himself with the de- 
feated candidates for his own position, and 
ho were therefore presumptively schemers 


Valries 


for the succession. One of them only, how- 
ever, Mr. CHASE, became apparently a seri- 

val. But the Secretaries of State and 
of the Treasury were not warm friends. 
Mr. SEWARD did not hesitate to express his 


wonder that the President should have ap- 
pointed Mr, Cuasr, and the friends of Mr. 
CHASE were very cool toward Mr. SEWARD. 
Kut Mr. LIncoLn, sad and smiling, kept his 
litary way. On the morning when he 
read the Emancipation Proclamation to the 
inet, he began by reading with great en- 
joyment a chapter from “ Artemus Ward’s” 
book, and then opened the grave subject. 
In the little address that he made to the 





cabinet Mr. Cuase states that he said: 


determined, as soon as it should be driven 
out of Maryland, to issue a proclamation of 
emancipation such as I thought most likely 
to be useful. I said nothing to any one, but 
I made the promise to myself and [hesita- 
ting a little] to my Maker. The rebel army 
is now driven out, and I am going to fulfill 
that promise. I have got you together to 
hear what I have written down. I do not 
wish your advice about the main matter: 
for that I have determined for myself. This 
I say without intending any thing but re- 
spect for any one of you...... I am here; I 
must do the best I can, and bear the respon- 
sibility of taking the course which I feel that 
I ought to take.” 

Mr. Lincotn had learned that to know 
the true public opinion upon which he must 
rely, he need not ask Mr. SEWARD, nor Mr. 
Cuask, nor Mr. CAMERON, nor Mr. WELLEs, 
but he must ask himself. “Look in your own 
heart, and write.” No one comprehended 
the situation more accurately than he ; none, 
indeed, so accurately, for he was not de- 
ceived as to the rapidity with which opin- 
ion advanced, Sensitive as the mercury, he 
involuntarily measured the movement of 
public sentiment with perfect precision. 
He was not governed by his hopes or his 
fears, but by his knowledge. When he 
moved, therefore, it was the country mov- 
ing; when he spoke, every Union man heard 
his own thought. 

Now that he has been for nearly ten years 
dead, it is easy to see that his renown in 
American history will not be due to his offi- 
cial association with a momentous epoch in 
the country, but to the real greatness of his 
manhood. To one of the sternest trials to 
which a national leader was ever exposed, 
this man, born in a squalid cabin and edu- 
cated in a small frontier grocery, was equal. 
It demanded an unquailing courage, an un- 
shrinking faith, a profound trust in the peo- 
ple and in himself, and what was most diffi- 
cult of all, the capacity of so bearing him- 
self from day to day and from moment to 
moment, in the focus of the most intense 
and anxious national scrutiny, that what he 
said and what he did should constantly 
stimulate and renew the most unquestion- 
ing confidence in the cause and in himself. 
He did it all; and he did it so simply, so 
modestly, so naturally, with such a winning 
shrewdness and humane humor, that he had 
somehow become a part of every patriotic 
household; and when he was suddenly strick- 
en and fell, it was as if the assassin had fired 
at the family circle around every hearth- 
stone in the land. No American was ever 
carried to his grave with so immense a sor- 
row; none will be remembered with more 
enduring love and admiration and gratitude. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tue election in South Carolina is chiefly 
the concern of that State, but as the Repub- 
lican party is in a very large majority there, 
and as the condition of the State has been, 
by common consent, deplorable, the party 
elsewhere has a deep interest in the result. 
In the regular Republican Convention the re- 
nomination of the present Governor, MOsEs, 
was defeated, and Mr. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
is the Republican candidate. He is a gradu- 
ate of Yale College, and is represented to be 
a man of peculiar intelligence. The Boston 
Advertiser and the Philadelphia Press sup- 
port him warmly as a tit candidate, and Mr. 
R. B. Eviiort, the chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee of South Carolina, de- 
clares that the nomination means thorough 
reform. Mr. CARDOZO, the State Treasurer, 
who was Secretary of State in the Scorr ad- 
ministration, nominated Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
in the Convention, and urged a united Re- 
publican action as essential to the welfare 
of the colored race. Meanwhile the inde- 
pendent Republicans, who instantly refused 
to support CHAMBERLAIN as an improper 
candidate, have nominated Judge Joun T. 
GREEN, a native Republican, for Govarnor, 
and Mr. DELANEY, a colored man, for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and Mr. RAINEY and Mr. 
Cain, two of Mr. ELLioTT’s colored col- 
leagues in Congress, sustain the nomina- 
tion. The independent Convention adopt- 
ed the platform of the regular Convention, 





and the delegates from the Fourth District | 


pledged the support of their friends to Gen- 
eral KERSHAW, should he be nominated for 
Congress. . 

If the nomination of Judge GREEN should 
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be heartily accepted by the Tax-payers’ | 


Union, which has some two hundred and fif- 
ty organized clubs in the State, and by the 
conservative party in general, he would poll 
a large vote, and even should he be defeat- 
ed, the combination would be the nucleus 
of a reform party. 
vote which has sustained Moses will be cast 
for CHAMBERLAIN, and that of the two can- 
didates he will be the choice of those who 
fatten on corruption. His nomination by* 
the regular Convention was a defiance of 
Republican opinion in the country at large, 


It is evident that the | 





“Wher the rebel army was at Frederick 1 | because its first duty was to select a candi- | 
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date who was entirely clear of all associa- 
tion with uncleanness, and whose career and 
character were equally unassailable. But 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had been a member of 
one of the most corrupt of administrations. 
From 1868 to 1872, as Attorney-General, he 
was ex oficio a member of several boards, 
and among them of the financial board which 
issued the “conversion” bonds and appoint- 
ed Kimpton. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s general 
explanation is that he was but one member 
of the board ; that many of his duties were 
merely ministerial and professional ; that he 
voted for KIMPTON without recommending 
him to his colleagues, and because he be- 
lieved him to be honest and capable; and 
that he believed the purposes of the finan- 
cial board to be pure. He says farther that 
he never connived at fictitious financial en- 
tries; that he had nothing to do with the 
fraudulent sale of certain railroad stocks; 
and that while as a land commissioner he 
did some things which he regrets, he was 
neither careless nor dishonest. 

To this defense of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN there 
is one conclusive reply. Enormous frauds 
were officially perpetrated under acts which 
he is asserted to have drawn. If he was not 
an accessory to the theft, he must necessari- 
ly have known of it. It is no excuse to say 
that he was only one member of a board, for 
that is the usual excuse by which individual 
responsibility is sought to be evaded. Yet 
these frauds went on in a hundred ways and 
upon all sides, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN utter- 
ed no protest and made no public exposure. 
He certainly knew as well as any man in 
the State or in the country the whole truth 
about the conversion bonds, as about the 
whole system of cheating and stealing in 
the State, and he connived at it by silence. 
We do not say, for we have not the proof, 
that he consented to the frauds, but it is 
impossible to suppose that he knew nothing 
of them; and the fact that he was ar active 
and unprotesting member of a corrupt ad- 
ministration should have been a conclusive 
reason for not nominating him. Even Mr. 
CARDOZO, in presenting Mr. CHAMBERLALIN’S 
name to the Convention, did not assert that 
he was free from all responsibility. He 
merely said that he might have yielded his 
judgment. But the supposition is fatal to 
his candidate. 

As between such a candidate and one who 
is not obliged by the direst necessity to at- 
tempt to show that he is not dishonest those 
who wish for honest and intelligent govern- 
ment in South Carolina can not hesitate. 
Judge GREEN, as an unsuspected man and a 
sincere Republican, is the true reform candi- 
date, as Mr. TOMLINSON was against Moses. 
He stands upon a Republican platform, and 
if the wish of the “ tax-payers” for an honest 
government is stronger than their hatred of 
the Republican name and principles, they 
will cordially support him. The mistake of 
the regular Republican leaders was the se- 
lection of a candidate whose whole campaign 
must be a defense and an explanation to 
prove that he is not one of the chief authors 
of the lamentable situatien from which the 
State is to be rescued; and every Republic- 
an in the country who considers the true 
welfare of South Carolina, and would have 
his party free from all just suspicion, must 
heartily wish that Judge GREEN may be 
elected. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


WHILE we constantly expose and with- 
stand the attempts of the Roman Catholic 
clergy to destroy the American common- 
school system, we do not, of course, deny 
the right of any citizen to hold and express 
any Opinion upon the wisdom or justice of 
that system. But we object when he does 
it as a religious sectarian and not as a citi- 
zen. The state, in this country, knows 
nothing of sects, and there is a very whole- 
some hostility in the American mind to 
ecclesiastical dictation and domination of 
every kind. This has been recently con- 
spicuously shown in New Haven and Hart- 
ford, where Roman Catholic priests proposed 
to their followers to get possession of the 
management of the schools for the purpose 
of giving them a sectarian direction. The 
mere suggestion aroused so much feeling 
that by overwhelming majorities in New Ha- 
ven the plan was frustrated, while in Hart- 
ford the public opposition was so strong that 
the priests themselves withdrew their propo- 
sition. In both cities they relied upon the 
Democratic party for assistance, the party 
which is the natural ally of every anti- 
American policy, pandering to a foreign 
Church as it formerly crouched before do- 
mestic slavery. 

We are sorry to see that this action of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood is sometimes im- 
itated by the clergy of other sects. Some 
weeks ago a body of Methodist ministers in 
Boston resolved that, as Methodist minis- 
ters, they would support the candidacy of 
Mr. TaLBoT for Governor; and more recent- 
ly the regular weekly meeting of the Bap- 








tist preachers of Boston and vicinity re- 
solved “that, as Baptist ministers...... anx- 
ious for the best interests of the State, we 
earnestly desire the nomination and election 
of Lieutenant-Governor TaLBor.” As citi- 
zens of Massachusetts these gentlemen might 
very properly express their preferences, and 
place them, as they did, in their resolution, 
upon their regard for temperance and prohi- 
bition, but as Methodist and Baptist minis- 
ters they had nothing whatever to do with 
the subject. The election of Governor Tat- 
BOT is not a Methodist or Baptist question, 
and can in no manner whatever affect those 
sects as such. Neither do these gentlemen 
support the prohibitory policy as a Method- 
ist or Baptist measure, but as one of gener- 
al good morals. Prohibition is not a Meth- 
odist or Baptist tenet, and there are many 
good Methodists and sound Baptists who do 
not favor the policy. Therefore these cler- 
gymen mistook their own position when, 
upon a subject with which they can right- 
fully deal only as citizens, they took action 
as ecclesiastics. 

The matter in itself is of small impor- 
tance, but in its consequences it is of some 
gravity. For if Baptist and Methodist min- 
isters may, as such, demand a political pol- 
icy upon a subject entirely foreign to their 
professional functions, so certainly may the 
Roman Catholic clergy. If a body of citi- 
zens, not as citizens and voters, but as the 
clergy of a church, may require that dram- 
shops shall be closed, they may as a church 
clergy equally require that the public-school 
fund shall be divided. It is no answer to 
say that the Catholic demand involves a 
fundamental change of the relation of the 
state to the church, while that of the other 
ministers implies only more stringent laws 
than those which exist. It is true that the 
Catholic demand does involve such a change, 
but it is no less true that the attitude taken 
by the Methodist and Baptist clergymen is 
that of a political body, which is equally 
foreign to the spirit of the Constitution. As 
individual citizens, clergymen, in their pul- 
pits or out of them, very properly support 
or oppose policies which seem to them to 
affect the moral welfare of the community. 
But when as an ecclesiastical class they as- 
sume to act politically, they merely arouse a 
suspicion and hostility which tend to frus- 
trate the very purpose they would promote. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS REPUB- 
LICANS. 


THE action of the Republican Convention 
in Massachusetts shows that the Democratic 
hope of success is a delusion, and that the 
State will probably show a larger Repub- 
lican majority than last year. Lieutenant- 
Governor TALBOT, who, since the election of 
Governor WASHBURN to complete Mr. Sum- 
NER’s term, has been the acting Chief Mag- 
istrate, is a man of the highest character, 
and the chief objection in the party to his 
nomination for the highest office has been 
his “ prohibitory” principles. From the be- 
ginning of the summer, however, his sup- 
porters have been the most earnest, adroit, 
and thoroughly organized, while his oppo- 
nents have concentrated upon no candidate, 
and have had apparently rather a theoret- 
ical than a practical hostility to him. Mr. 
GasTON, the Democratic candidate, is a man 
of character, and it is supposed that some 
Republicans who are unfriendly to “sump- 
tuary laws” will vote for him, but Mr. Ta.L- 
BOT will undoubtedly poll the bulk of the 
Republican vote. His positive convictions 
and his resolute action in the temperance 
vetoes commend him very warmly to the 
moral sentiment of the party, which is very 
strong in Massachusetts. Not many Repub- 
licans would vote against the candidate of 
their party for Governor because he prefers 
to restrain intemperance by prohibition rath- 
er than by stringent license, even if they 
personally prefer the latter course. 

The temperance contest, however, will be 
decided in the election of members of the 
Legislature. The Governor merely executes 
the law, and even General BUTLER, when he 
was a cahdidate, said that he should strictly 
enforce a prohibitory law if it were passed, 
although it was known that he did not fa- 
vor it. The result in the returns for the 
Legislature will show whether the Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts desires pro- 
hibition, because it is understood that there 
will now be no evasion, and if a prohibitory 
law be passed, it will be enforced by a Gov- 
ernor who believes in it. If, as the more 
ardent of the temperance men assert, three- 
fifths of the Republicans are prohibitionists, 
that policy will have a fairer trial in Mas- 
sachusetts than ever before. On the other 
hand, if the towns return a license Repub- 
lican majority, although the prohibitory 
views of the Governor are known and hi 
action is sure, it will be equally clear tha 
the Republican party, for the present a 
least, is not prohibitory. But the nomina- 
tion and election of a thoroughly probibi- 
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tionist candidate will certainly tend to make 
It 80. 

The other remarkable fact at the Massa- 
chusetts Convention was the absence of 
General BUTLER as a candidate. He sent a 
letter to a friend among the delegates say- 
ing that he thought he could serve the 
country better in Congress. The general is 
shrewd, and seeing that the grapes hang 
distressingly high, he wisely concludes that 
they are sour. This letter of the general’s 
is significant. With his general aims, he 
would, of course, very much prefer to have 
a majority of the whole Republican vote of 
Massachusetts than of that of the Essex dis- 
trict. His letter means that, upon a survey 
of the field, he has decided that he can not 
get that majority ; and this means that “ the 
blue blood of Beacon Street,” as the char- 
acter and intelligence and principle of the 
party in Massachusetts were called by the 
BUTLER henchmen when “the poor boy” 
came into the Custom House last spring, 
has carried the day. The party in Massa- 
chusetts is not Butlerized, and the action of 
the party in the country every where, from 
the repeal of the salary grab in Congress 
down to the nomination of Governor Drx in 
New York and of Governor TALBOT in Mas- 
sachusetts, show distinctly that it will not 
be Butlerized. 
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POLITICAL “CONTRIBUTIONS.” 


THE World calls our attention to its state- 
ment that a political assessment has been 
recently made in. the New York Custom- 
house, and that it was done in contemptu- 
ous disregard of the President’s order of the 
16th of April, 1872. That such an assess- 
ment has been made we have littl doubt, 
for it has long been one of the abuses of the 
civil service, and this particular abuse, as 
the World knows, has never been more con- 
stant and flagrant than under Democratic 
administrations. We published last year 
General Drx’s manly reply to a summons 
from the Democratic committee to levy an 
assessment upon his clerks when he was 
Postmaster of New York. The practice, 
however, is none the less evil because it is 
continued under a Republican Administra- 
tion. It is, indeed, even more flagrant, be- 
cause it has been condemned by the Nation- 
al Republican Convention, and distinctly 
forbidden by a Republican President. His 
executive order is as follows: 





* Political assessments, as they are called, have been 
forbidden within the various departments, and while 
the right of all persons in official position to take part 
in politics is acknowledged, and the elective franchise 
is recognized as a high trust to be discharged by all 
entitled to its exercise, whether in the employment of 
the government or in private life, honesty and efficien- 
cy, not political activity, will determine the tenure of 
office. U.S. Grant, 

“By the President. 

“ Hamitton Frsu, Secretary of State.” 


This order was intended to prevent pre- 
cisely such “ voluntary contributions” as are 
invited in the public offices just before elec- 
tion. Such contributions are as voluntary 
as those which are made by defenseless pas- 
sengers upon the highway to the invitation 
of foot-pads. The clerks “contribute”’—and, 
if they are wise, without so much as a wry 
face—because they fear that if they do not 
they will presently learn that their services 
are no longer required. There is, indeed, no 
visible connection between the refusal to 
pay and the dismissal. As there is no order 
that the assessment must be paid, as, indeed, 
it is not called an assessment, but a contri- 
bution, so there is no suggestion that the re- 
moval is a punishment. Indeed, the rule to 
which the President’s order refers is so ex- 
plicit that there can be no excuse for any 
kind of pretense for levying or inviting con- 
tributions, This is the rule: 

‘No head of a department, nor any subordinate of- 
ficer of the government, shall, as such officer, author- 
ize, or permit, or assist in levying any assessment of 
money for political purposes, under the form of vol- 
untary contributions or otherwise, upon any pereon 
employed under his control, nor shall any person pay 
any money so assessed.” 


No words could be plainer or more em- 
phatic. The Executive order calls especial 
attention to the rule, and is a personal 
pledge of the President to the country and 
to the members of the civil service that the 
abuse shall be stopped. If, therefore, the as- 
sessment or contribution has been “ invited” 
at the Custom-house, as the World alleges, 
and if it has been done with the knowledge 
of the Collector, he has deliberately violated 
the President’s rule, and defied the Execu- 
tive order, discrediting at once the Presi- 
dent and the party. If it has been levied 
Without his knowledge, his supervision of 
his office is evidently inefficient. But we 
fear the difficulty is deeper. If the Collect- 
or believed that the President’s rule and or- 
der really meant what they say, there would 
from the moment of their publication have 
been no assessment or “invitation to con- 
tribute toward defraying the expenses of 
the campaign” at the Custom-house. The 
fact that the abuse continues shows that 








the Custom-house authorities do not believe 
the President to be in earnest. And if the 
President really were in earnest, as he is in 
keeping order in Louisiana, would any Col- 
lector any where permit the “contribution ?” 
We observe that a statement is published 
that the rules have worked so well in New 
York that they have been extended to the 
Boston Custom-house. Do they all work as 
well in New York as this one forbidding as- 
sessments? and is General BUTLER’s “ poor 
boy” to enforce the prohibition with equal 
rigor in Boston ? 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Tue “Church Congress” which has just 
been held in New York is essentially a move- 
ment of what is known as the Broad-Church, 
and its object, although, as defined by the 
chairman, the Rev. Dr. VINTON, it is rather 
vague, seems to be to erect a platform with- 
in the Church upon which the great ques- 
tions of faith and polity can be freely dis- 
cussed by all members of the Church. The 
purpose is discussion, for votes are not to 
be taken, and the hope doubtless is that by 
freedom of discussion differences that might 
become grave and radical may be gently 
smoothed away. The Congress and its man- 
ifesto are significant signs of the ecclesias- 
tical times. They show that the tendencies 
which menace the unity of the Established 
Church in England are neither unfelt nor 
unfeared in this country. Here, however, 
they affect only that unity; in England they 
involve the Establishment also. We have 
already mentioned that the late vote in Par- 
liament upon the Public Worship Bill indi- 
cates a departure from the policy pursued 
in England for many years. That policy 
has been one of tolerance and freedom. It 
has sought to maintain the outward unity 
of the Church by declining to define too 
strictly, and by allowing very great latitude 
to the clergy in ecclesiastical practices. It 
has aimed to keep the borders so broad that 
the authors of the Essays and Reviews, and 
Dean STANLEY and his friends, and Dr. Jow- 
ETT and his friends, and Dr. Pusey and his 
friends, could all stand comfortably within 
the pale. 

But the movement known as ritualism be- 
came so pronounced and threatening—not 
only were its practices so Roman, but the 
declarations of its leaders were so full of 
reverence and sympathy for Rome—that the 
English Church as such was felt to be in 
danger, and the Tories, as its special guard- 
ians, therefore brought in the Worship Bill, 
which is really one of severer discipline and 
more literal uniformity. Mr. GLADSTONE in 
two or three very able speeches opposed the 
bill, and hinted at its consequences. His 
position from the point of view of the En- 
glish Church was more conservative than 
Mr. DIsRAELI’s, because his policy unques- 
tionably tends to maintain the Establish- 
ment, and his opponent’s to destroy it. But 
the bill passed, and with such national ap- 
proval that there is no doubt of the resolute, 
if not very sagacious, Protestantism of the 
country. 

The Church Congress in this country sub- 
stantially asks whether there is no common 
ground upon which High and Low Church- 
men—the artificial flowers of St. Albans and 
the tallow dip of Bishop WHIPPLE’s frontier 
cabin—can meet and agree. The attempt 
is laudable, although its end is plain. The 
tendencies that divide the Church are not 
nominal, they are real. It is not a question 
of vestments merely nor of liturgies, but of 
thought and vital faith, that disturbs the Es- 
tablished Church in England and the Epis- 
copal Church in this country. The awak- 
ening human mind that in the sixteenth 
century shook every dogma of Rome, and 
gave a new impetus to the moral and po- 
litical life of the world, is again shaking the 
accepted traditions of Christendom, as every 
Christian divine and scholar well knows. 
The tendency in the Episcopal Church is 
toward the extremes of more positive assent 
and more positive dissent. And it is more 
evident in that Church than in other Prot- 
estant sects because among its clergy in En- 
gland there are so many profound scholars 
and acute thinkers. The Church Congress, 
therefore, like the passage of the Public 
Worship Bill, marks a most interesting mo- 
ment and movement. 








DEMOCRATIC DECENCY. 


THE Democratic papers in New York ex- 
ult in the fact that the personal character 
of their candidate for Governor can not be 
successfully attacked. It is very amusing 
to see their extravagant delight in Mr. T11- 
DEN’S reputation, as if they were enjoying 
a wholly new sensation. Their managers 
knew very well that to oppose a gentleman 
like Governor Drx, whose personal character 
is as spotless as his abilities are eminent, 
they must select a man irreproachable, ex- 
cept in his political views and associations, 
and they found him in Mr, TitpeN. It can 








not be said of him, as Mr. KELLY said of the 
Magnus Apollo of the New York Democracy, 
Judge Cnurcn, that he was the candidate 
of the Canal Ring, of which power Mr. KEL- 
LY, as the head of the Tammany Ring, has a 
natural jealousy. 
known in canal circles, who loftily rebuked 
us in the World last winter for stating the 
undeniable fact that action had been brought 
against him for complicity in certain “ irreg- 
ularities” in regard to contracts, wished the 
Convention of his party to denounce the 
same paper for publishing Mr. KELLY’s 
charge. But the only result of his motion 
was to reveal the fact that Democratic pol- 
itics in New York are a simple contest be- 
tween the city and the country rings, the 
Canal and Tammany. 

But while the Democratic managers have 
done well in presenting so respectable a 
candidate as Mr. TILDEN, the Democratic 
press evidently thinks that the decency: of 
the campaign should be confined to the 
character of the candidate. The Brook- 
lyn E£agle having renewed the Crédit Mobi- 
lier slanders against Governor Drx, and the 
charges having been again conclusively an- 
swered and disposed of, Mr. F. A. CONKLING 
repeats them in his funeral oration over the 
Liberal party, and they once more go echo- 
ing through the Democratic press. There 
is nothing new in Mr ConkLiNG’s allega- 
tions. The story was originally taken from 
the volume of the report of the WILsoN 
committee, and all that can be tortured into 
an accusation, or an innuendo, or a surmise, 
was carefully studied and manipulated long 
ago. The answer in the New York Times a 
few weeks since was final. 

But specific assertions having failed, noth- 
ing remains but the most ludicrous abuse. 
Both its scope and its impotence can be 
seen in the columns of the Albany Argus and 
the Buffalo Courier, the two leading Demo- 
cratic newspapers out of the city of New 
York. This, for instance, is the way in which 
the Argus opposes the re-election of one of 
the ablest and most incorruptible Governors 
that New York has ever had: 

“When the maggot of ambition once worms its way 
into an eld man’s brain, of what deeds of dark aposta- 
sy he can be guilty is only to be realized when we see 
Joun A. Dix leading the band of corrupt imperialists 
against the primitive Democracy, whose faith he once 
professed to cherish |” 

And again: 

“ And it is Jonw A, Drx who leads the imperial mer- 
—- against Samue. J. Trupgn, the pure and the 

ie. 

“ Governor Drx represents the cause of the thieves. 
New York and other cities are in a lamentable condi- 
tion. Governor Drx whispered promises in the ears 
of the plundered people, and broke them in sight of 
the entire State, as he had already broken his pledges 
to the temperance element.” 

The Buffalo Courier is a paper which, ac- 
cording to Mr. JoHN KELLY, would have 
preferred the nomination of Judge CHURCH, 
because he was the candidate of the Canal 
Ring. Such a journal’s views of “ exalted 
virtue and patriotic worth” are worthy of 
the profoundest attention; and as it un- 
doubtedly finds its friend Mr. JaRvis Lorp 
a more satisfactory representative of those 
qualities than Governor DIX, we are not sur- 
prised to read in the Courier that 

“ The election of Governor Drx will signify that the 
people of the State of New York are impatient and 
scornful of exalted virtue and patriotic worth in high 
places, and that they sympathize with the motives and 
sentiments of the worst element of the populace.” 

Democratic ammunition seems to have 
given out early in the day. 


THE “REPUBLIC.” 


PROMINENT and active friends of the Ad- 
ministration have long wished to see in the 
city of New York a journal which might be 
called a more positive organ of the Republic- 
an party than any of‘the papers which gen- 
erally support Republican measures and can- 
didates. It is to this feeling that the ap- 
pearance of the Republic is due. The journal 
has the great advantage of being managed 
from the outset by gentlemen of long expe- 
rience in their profession, and its low price 
and attractive “make up” will commend it 
to the public. There is some curiosity to 
know whether it will openly sustain a 
third term, or follow the example of the 
Utica Convention in saying nothing about 
it: for its political connections are supposed 
to be such as to give peculiar weight to 
its word upon questions interesting to the 
Administration. The Republic gallantly de- 
fends the right of the chief Custom-house 
officers to take part as citizens in politics. 
But nobody denies that right. It also says 
that of course these officers will use the pat- 
ronage for their party. But the Republic 
forgets that the official head of the party 
has condemned such use of it; and it is for 
the very reason that such use gives those 
officers an illegitimate influence in politics 
that there is a general feeling among good 
citizens that they should not be too active 
in caucuses and conventions. The true Re- 
publican motto for the Custom-house chiefs 
is equal rights with all other citizens, not 








| unequal rights and superior advantages, 


Mr. Jarvis Lorp, well | 





which they have under the system which 
the National Republican Convention ha 
condemned, and which we are sorry to see 
that the Republic approves. We cordially 
welcome the new-comer, and we hope that 
it will live to do etlicient service for the 
good old cause. 


=a = ————_—_ | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tur following report has reached Washington from 
the special agent sent to investigate the murder of a 
colored post-office employé by the Ku-Klux in Ala- 
bama last month: “I have just had warrants issued 
against nine of the murderers of Thomas Iney, in- 
cluding the sheriff of (his county, and will proceed to 
make the arrests immediately. The reign of terror 
existing in this county at present far exceeds any 
thing of the kind I have ever seen. Armed bodies of 
men are riding over the country, and the colored peo- 
ple are afraid to go into the fields to save their crons 
from waste and ruin. The right of free speech is de- 
nied them, and many desire to return toglavery.” The 
agent dates the letter “In the woods, near Livingston, 
Sumter County, Alabama, September 29.” 

The fon. Calvin T. Garland, formerly United States 
District Judge of the Eighth Judicial District of Texas, 
and recently United States District Attorney, who is 
spending his vacation at Rye Beach, received a letter 
on the 5th inst. from a friend in Wisconsin, bringing 
the intelligence of the reported murder of his brother, 
Charles William Garland, at Minneola, Texus, by the 
Ku-Klux of Wood County. 

The Massachusetts State Repnblican Convention 
was held at Worcester on the Tth inet., Mr. Dawes pre- 
siding. Thomas Talbot was nominated for Governor, 
and Horatio Knight for Lieutenant-Governor, 

The total namber of granges in the United States on 
the lat inst., according to official reports, was 20,800, 
distributed as follows: Alabama, 68%; Arkansar, 504; 
California, 231; Connecticut, 8; Delaware, 14; Flor- 
ida, 97; Georgia, 659; Lllinoia, 1513; Indiana, 1991; 
Iowa, 2000 ; Kauaas, 1350; Kentucky, 1425; Louisiana, 
185; Maine, 38; M 











Jersey, 80; New York, 238; North Ccrolina, 450; No- 
vada, 5; Ohio, 1031; Oregon, 174; Pe. usylvania, 849 ; 
South Carolina, 318; Tennessee, 1008; Texas, 687; 
Vermont, 125; Virginia, 873; West Virginia, 110; Wis- 
consin, 505; Colorado, 65; Dakota, 56; Cauada, 51; 
Idaho, 25; Montana, 23; Indian Territory, 4. Of the 
above number, 409 were instituted during the month 
of September last. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Neill, who has been pursuing the 
Indians in the far West, telegraphs that he has cap- 
tured Big Tree, four Kiowa braves, twelve Cheyennes, 
and others, and that Satanta, with a party of tweuty- 
four lodges, is willing to surrender, General Pope re- 
plied to the dispatch, directing that the prisoners be 
very carefully guarded, and under no circumstances 
permitted to escape. 

The first of the Republican Congressional Conven- 
tions in Massachusetts was held on the @th inst. in the 
Fourth District, from which Mr. Hooper retires. Mr, 
Frost, now in the Governor's Executive Council, was 
choven almost unanimously. 

Town elections were held in Connecticut on the 5th 
inst., and although the vote was light and: there were 
many split tickets on local iseues, the Republicans 
were generally victorious. The Constitutional amend- 
ment giving to towns of over 5000 inhabitants two rep- 
resentatives in the Lower House of the General Assem- 
bly was adopted by a large majority. 

G. B. Lamar, formerly president of the Bank of the 
Republic in this city, and well known as an active 
friend of the secessionists in the late war, died on the 
Sth inst., aged seventy years. 


—_—_— _ ——_—_ —- -——__~ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue latest advices from Buenos Ayres report that a 
general battle between the government troops and the 
insurgents is hourly expected, though constant efforts 
are being made to bring about a reconciliation by the 
retirement of Avellaneda from the Presidency. Many 
of the people have fled from the disaffected district, 
and Montevideo is filled with refugees. 

The East Parish Church of Aberdeen has been de- 
etroyed by fire. It was the finest edifice of the kind in 
north of Scotland. 

The London Globe of the 8th inst. save that a tele- 
gram has been received from Shanghai stating that 
war has been declared between Japan and China, but 
the report lacks confirmation. 

The Spener Gazette informs the Prussians that the 
budget of their Minister of War‘tor 1875 will call for 
110,000,000 thalers. . 

The report that the Danish minister had delivered a 
note to the German government is contradicted at Ber- 
lin. He simply presented complaints made bysparties 
who had been expelled from Schleswig. 

The total loss occasioned by the recent typhoon at 
Hong-Kong is estimated at five million dollars. The 
shore for miles around is strewn with the wrecks of 
vessels destroyed by the hurricane. 

The famine still continues in Syria. The Porte 
promises to send 26,000 bushels of corn to feed the 
people and 11,000 oxen to plow their flelds. 

A special dispatch to the London Post states that 
anarchy reigns in Turkestan. The Turcomans are 
plundering the tribes friendly to Russia, and her 
armed intervention is inevitable. 

The election for member of Parliament took place 
at Northampton, England, on the 6th inet., with the 








following result: Mer wether (Conservative), 2171; 
Fowler (Liberal), 1836 ; Bradlaugh (Radical), 1766, Att- 
ter the vote had been declared an angered crowd of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s friends stoned the hotel in which Mr. Fow- 
ler was staying, and the military had to be called to 
quell the disturbance. Many persons were injured 
The French minister at Madrid has assured Sesor 
Sagasta that the seutiments of France are against the 


Carlista, aud in full sympathy with the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 

The elections for the French Councils General were 
held on the 4th inst. The latest retarns give 580 mem- 
bers to the republicans, 550 to the monarchists, and 
130 to the Bonapartists. New elections will be re- 
quired in thirty districte. 

The Catholic vicar of Posen, having disobeyed an 
order to leave the prevince within twelve hours, has 
been forcibiy ejected by the Prussian government. 

The Count von Arnim, formerly Prussian embasea- 
dor to France, has been arrested by his government on 
the charge of embezzling important state papers. The 
Journal de Paria sayé that the count, when at Paria, 
hastened the downfall of President Thiers, and urged 
Germany to recognize the government of M‘Mahon 
immediately, Prince Bismarck disapproved of this 
course of Von Arnim, and wrote to the latter explain- 
ing the reason why he = the policy of Thiers 
to that of M‘Mahon. The Journal says these are the 
lettera of Bismarck which are miesing. 

Early in the week reports trom the seat of war in 
Spain announced that a mutiny had broken out in the 
Carlist camp at Durango, and that Don Carlos had been 
mortally wounded by one of the mutineera, This was 
contradicted afterward by the Carlist official paper, 
which stated that Don Carlos was in excelient health, 
and at the head of his army. 

The distinguished English poet and dramatic writer, 
Bryan Waller Proctor, more familiarly known to the 
public under the nom de plume of “ Barry Cornwall,” 
is dead. He was born in 1790, and began his literary 
career in his twenty-fifth year. He was the father of 
the late Adelaide Ann Proctor, the author of many 
charming lyrics and legends in verse, 
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A TERRIBLE BALLOON VOYAGE. 
Mownsteur and Madame Dvurotr, the hero 
and heroine of one o é most exciting balloon 
yages ever made® were recently under engage- 
ran ascent at Calais, France. The day 
o be tempestuous, and the aeronauts de- 
stpone the trip ; but, jeered and taunt- 
less crowd of spectators, they rash- 
make the excursion. Amidst 
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| ing them directly out to sea. 
and the thinly clad aeronauts suffered keenly | 
They took no provisions | 
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Night came on, 


from cold and thirst. 
with them, having expected to descend soon. 


| Through the whole night they drifted about in 
| the clouds. 


When daylight came they found 
that they were over the North Sea, and M. Dv- 
ROvUF, not knowing how far he was from land, 
manceuvred to descend, in order to get picked up 
by some vessel. They had been ten hours in the 


estations from their friends, they en- | air, and were now doomed to be dragged two 
balloon and ascended, the wind driv- | hours through the water, for though they were 
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| seen and chased by a fishing smack, the Grand 


Charge, it was quite that time before they were 
overtaken, The balloon, dragging with the car 
half under water, was every moment in danger 
of bursting, as the heavy seas broke over it, but 
at last the smack came so near that the captain 
and mate lowered a small boat, into which they 
managed, with great difficulty, to get them. ‘The 
balloon went off at a great speed toward Norway, 
and the half-dead aeronauts were taken on board 
the Grand Charge, where they were carefully 
nursed and tended. The gallantry of the cap- 
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MONSIEUR AND MADAME DUROUF 


OF 


PERILOUS BALLOON VOYAGE 


THE 


tain and mate, Wittiam Oxcry and JAMES 


Buscome, was wortliy of all praise. 

The aeronauts were landed a week later in 
England. Meanwhile they were supposed to be 
lost, and one of the crowd who had jeered them 
at Calais committed suicide in remorse for his 
heartless conduct. Our picture was drawn by 
the well-known artist Mrranpa from personal 
descriptions by the aeronauts. The sea was 
running very high, and there was great danger 
of the swamping of the boat while the aeronauts 
were being transferred from the balloon. 
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THE LAW AND THE LADY: 


A Novel. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avruor or “THe Woman ty Warre,” “ AnMaparE,” 
“Man anp Wire,” “THe Moonstone,” Ero. 
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Part I—Paradise Lost. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE WAY TO THE MAJOR. 


“Yes,” said Benjamin. “It is a coincidence 
certainly. Still—” 

He stopped and looked at me. He seemed a 
little doubtful how I might receive what he had 
it in his mind to say to me next. 

**Go on,” I said, 

‘*Still, my dear, I see nothing suspicious in 
what has happened,” he resumed. ‘‘'To my 
mind it is quite natural that your husband, being 
in London, should pay a visit to one of his friends. 
And it’s equally natural that we should pass 
through Vivian Place on our way back here. 
This seems to be the reasonable view. What do 
you say ?” 

‘*T have told you already that my mind is in 
a bad way about Eustace,” I answered. ‘‘ J say 
there is some motive at the bottom of his visit to 
Major Fitz-David. It is not an ordinary call. 
I am firmly convinced it is not an ordinary call !” 

‘*Suppose we get on with our dinner?” said 
Benjamin, resignedly. ‘“‘ Here is a loin of mut- 
ton, my dear—an ordinary loin of mutton. Is 
there any thing suspicious in that? Very well, 
then. Show me you have confidence in the mut- 
ton; please eat. There’s the wine, again. No 
mystery, Valeria, in that claret-—I'll take my oath 
it’s nothing but innocent juice of the grape. If 


we can’t believe in any thing else, let’s believe in | 


juice of the grape. Your 
good health, my dear.” 

I adapted myself to 
the old man’s genial hu- 
mor as readily as I could, 
We ate and we drank, 
and we talked of by- 
gone days. Fora little 
while I was almost hap- 
py in the company of 
my fatherly old friend. 
Why was I not old too? 
Why had I not done 
with love, with its cer- 
tain miseries, its tran- 
sient delights, its cruel 
losses, its bitterly doubt- 
ful gains? The last au- 
tumn flowers in the win- 
dow basked brightly in 
the last of the autumn 
sunlight. | Benjamin’s 
little dog digested his 
dinner in perfect com- 
fort on the hearth. The 
parrot in the next house 
screeched his vocal ac- 
complishments cheerful- 
ly. I don’t doubt that 
it is a great privilege to 
be a human being. But 
may it not be the hap- 
pier destiny to be an 
animal or a plant? 

The brief respite was 
soon over; all my anx- 
ieties came back. Iwas 
once more a doubting, 
discontented, depressed 
creature when I rose to 
say good-by. 

‘* Promise, my dear, 
you will do nothing 
rash,” said Benjamin, 
as he opened the door 
for me. 

“Ts it rash to go to 
Major Fitz-David ?” I 
asked. 

“*Yes—if you go by 
yourself. You don’t 
know what sort of man 
he is; you don’t know 
how he may receive you. 
Let me try first, and 
pave the way, as the say- 
ingis. Trust my expe- 
rience, my dear. In 
matters of this sort 
there is nothing like 
paving the way.” 

I considered a mo- 
ment. It was due to 
my good friend to con- 
sider before I said No. 

Reflection decided me 
on taking the responsi- 
bility, whatever it might 
be, upon my own shoul- 
ders. Good or bad, com- 
passionate or cruel, the 
major was a man. A 
woman’s influence was 
the safest influence to 
trust with him, where 
the end to be gained 
was such an end as I 
had in view. It was 
Not easy to say this to 
Benjamin without the 
danger of mortifying 
him. I made an ap- 
pointment with the old 
man to call on me the 
next morning at the ho- 
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tel, and talk the matter over again. Is it very 
disgraceful to me to add that I privately deter- 
mined (if the thing could be accomplished) to see 
Major Fitz-David in the interval ? 

** Do nothing rash, my dear. In your own in- 
terests, do nothing rash !” 

Those were Benjamin’s last words when we 
parted for the day. 


I found Eustace waiting for me in our sitting- 
room at the hotel. His spirits seemed to have 
revived since I had seen him last. He advanced 
to meet me cheerfully, with an open sheet of 
paper in his hand. 

** My business is settled, Valeria, sooner than 
I had expected,” he began, gayly. 
purchases all completed, fair lady? 
free too?” 

I had learned already (God help me!) to dis- 
trust his fits of gayety. I asked, cautiously, 

**Do you mean free for to-day ?” 

‘*Free for to-day, and to-morrow, and next 
week, and next month—and next year too, for 
all I know to the contrary,” he answered, putting 
his arm boisterously round my waist. ‘* Look 
here!” 

He lifted the open sheet of paper which I had 
noticed in his hand, and held it for me to read. 
It was a telegram to the sailing-master of the 
yacht, informing him that we had arranged to 
return to Ramsgate that evening, and that we 
should be ready to sail for the Mediterranean 
with the next tide. 

**T only waited for your return,” said Eustace, 
‘*to send the telegram to the office.” 

He crossed the room as he spoke to ring the 
bell. I stopped him. 

**T am afraid I can’t go to Ramsgate to-day,” 
I said. 

** Why not ?” he asked, suddenly changing his 
tone, and speaking sharply. 

I dare say it will seem ridiculous to some peo- 
ple, but it is really true that he shook my resolu- 
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** Are your 


| armround me. Even a mere passing caress from 


to yield. But the ominous alteration in his tone 
made another woman of me. I felt once more, 
and felt more strongly than ever, that in my crit- 
ical position it was useless to stand still, and 
worse than useless to draw back. 

**T am sorry to disappoint you,” I answered. 
**Tt is impossible for me (as I told you at Rams- 
gate) to be ready to sail at a moment's notice. 
I want time.” 

** What for ?” 
| Not only his tone, but his look, when he put 

that second question, jarred on every nerve in 
| me. He roused in my mind—I can’t tell how 
or why—an angry sense of the indignity that he 
had put upon his wife in marrying her under a 
| false name. Fearing that I should answer rash- 
| ly, that I should say something which my better 
sense might regret, if I spoke at that moment, I 
said nothing. 
| it cost me to be silent. 








And men alone can un- 


| him stole away my heart, and softly tempted me | 


| weary way. 


Women alone can estimate what | 


derstand how irritating my silence must have | 


been to my husband. 

‘** You want time ?”’ he repeated. 
again—what for ?” 

My self-control, pushed to its extremest limits, 
failed me. The rash reply flew out of my lips, 
like a bird set free from a cage. 

‘“*I want time,” I said, “to accustom myself 

| to my right name.” ‘ 

He suddenly stepped up to me with a dark look. 

** What do you mean by your ‘right name?’” 

**Surely you know,” I answered. ‘‘I once 

| thought I was Mrs. Weodville. I have now dis- 
| covered that I am Mrs. Macallan.” 
He started back at the sound of his own name 
as if I had struck him—he started back, and 
| turned so deadly pale that I feared he was going 
| to drop at my feet in a swoon. Oh, my tongue! 
| my tongue! Why had I not controlled my mis- 
erable, mischievous woman’s tongue! 

‘*T didn’t mean to alarm you, Eustace,” I 
said. ‘‘Ispoke atrandom. Pray forgive me.” 
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“MY ITAIR, HOWEVER, STOOD IN NEED OF SOME SKILLED ATTENTION. THE CHAMBER-MAID RE-ARRANGED IT WITH A READY HAND.” 


He waved his hand impatiently, as if my peni- 
tent words were tangible things—ruffling, wor- 
rying things, like flies in summer—which he was 
putting away from him. 

‘*What else have you discovered ?” he asked, 
in low stern tones. 

** Nothing, Eustace.’ 

““Nothing?” He paused as he repeated the 
word, and passed his hand over his forehead in a 
‘* Nothing, of course,” he resumed, 
speaking to himself, ‘‘ or she would not be here.” 
He paused once more, and looked at me search- 
ingly. ‘*Don’t say again what you said just 
now,” he went on. ‘‘ For your own sake, Valeria, 
as well as for mine.” He dropped into the near- 
est chair, and said no more. 

I certainly heard the warning; but the only 
words which really produced an impression on 
my mind were the words preceding it, which he 
had spoken to himself. He had said: ‘* Noth- 
ing, of course, or she would not be here.” If I 
had found out some other truth besides the truth 
about the name, would it have prevented me from 
ever returning to my husband ?* Was that what 
he meant? Did the sort of discovery that he 
contemplated mean something so dreadful that 
it would have parted us at once and forever? I 
stood by his chair in silence, and tried to find 
the answer to those terrible questions in his 
face. It used to speak to me se eloquently 
when it spoke of his love. It told me nothing 
now. 

He sat for some time without looking at me, 
lost in his own thoughts. Then he rose on a 
sudden and took his hat. 

** The friend who lent me the yacht is in town,” 
he said. ‘‘I suppose I had better see him, and 
say our plans are changed.” He tore up the tel- 
egram with an air of sullen resignation as he 
spoke. ‘* You are evidently determined not to 
go to sea with me,” he resumed. ‘* We had bet- 
ter give it up. I don't see what else is to be 
done. Do you?” 

His tone was almost atone of contempt. I was 
too depressed about my- 
self, too alarmed about 
him, to resent it. 

** Decide as you think 
best, Eustace,” I said, 
sadly. ‘*Every way, 
the prospect seems & 
hopeless one. As long 
as I am shut out from 
your confidence, it mat- 
ters little whether we 
live on land or at sea— 
we can not live happi- 
ly.” 

** If you could control 
your curiosity,” he an- 
swered, sternly, ‘we 
might live happily 
enough. I thought i 
had married a woman 
who was superior to 
the vulgar failings of 
her sex. A good wife 
should know better than 
to pry into affairs of her 
husband’s with which 
she has no concern.” 

Surely it was hard to 
bear this? However, I 
bore it. 

**Is it no concern of 
mine ?” I asked, gently, 

‘when I find that my 
husband has not mar- 
ried me under his fam- 
ily name? Is it no 
concern of mine when I 
hear your mother say, 
in so many words, that 
she pities your wife? It 
is hard, Eustace, to ac- 
cuse me of curiosity be- 
cause I can not accept 
the unendurable posi- 
tion in which you have 
placed me. Your cruel 
silence is a blight on my 
happiness, and a threat 
to my future. Your 
cruel silence is estran- 
ging us from each other 
at the beginning of our 
married life. And you 
blame me for feeling 
this? You tell me I am 
prying into affairs which 
are yours only? They 
are not yours only; I 
have my interest inthem 
too. Oh, my darling, 
why do you trifle with 
our love and our con- 
fidence in each other? 
Why do you keep me in 
the dark ?” 

He answered with a 
stern and pitiless brevi- 
ty, 

‘*For your own good,” 

I turned away from 
him in silence. He was 
treating me like a child. 

He followed me. 
Putting one hand heav- 
ily on my shoulder, he 
forced me to face him 
once more. 

** Listen to this,” he 
said. ‘* What lam now 
going to say to you I say 
for the first and last 
time, Valeria! if you 
ever discover what I am 
now keeping from yout 
knowledge— from that 
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moment you live a life of torture; your tranquil- 
lity is g ne Your davs will be days of terror ; 
vour tights will be full of horrid dreams—through 
no fault of mine, mind! fault of 
'  Jevery day of your | fe you will feel some 
trust, some growing fear of me, and you 
ing me the vilest injustice all the time. 
faith as a Christian, on my honor as a 
if vou stira step farther in this matter, there 
| of your happiness for the rest of your 
life! ‘4 ‘ink seriously of what I have said to 
you: vou will have time to reflect. Iam going 
il my friend that our plans for the Mediter- 
are given up. I shall not be back be- 
he evening.” He sighed, and looked at me 
: unutterable sadness. ‘* I love you, Valeria,” 
hesaid., ‘* In spite of all that has passed, as God 
vitness, I love yon more dearly than ever.” 

So he left me. 


through no 


mine 





So he anoke 

I must write the truth about myself, however 
strange it may appear. I don’t pretend to be 
able to analyze my own motives; I don’t pre- 
tend even to guess how other women might have 


acted in my placer It is true of me, that my 
hu I's terrible ali the more terrible 
its mystery and its vagueness—produced no 
ent effect on my mind: it only stimulated 
solution to discover what he was hiding 


warning- 


from me. He had not been gone two minutes 
before I rang the bell and ordered the carriage, 
tot me to Major Fitz-David’s house in Viv- 
ian ! ice... 

Walking t vd fro while I was waiting—I 
was in such a fever of excitement that it was im- 
py » for me to sit still—1 accidentally caught 

of myself in the glass, 

Mv own face startled me, it looked so haggard 

nd so wild. Conld I present myself to a stran- 
ger, could I hope to produce the necessary im- 


pression in my favor, looking as I looked at that 
For all I knew to the contrary, my 

whole futare might depend upon the effect which 
ly weed on Major Fitz-David at first sight. I 
yang the bell again, and sent a message to one 
maids to follow me to my room, 

i had no maid of my own with me: the stew- 

‘ » yacht would have acted as my at- 
tendant if we had held to our first arrangement. 
mattered little, so long as I had a woman to 
»me. ‘The chamber-maid appeared. I can 
idea of the disordered and desper- 
of my mind at that time than by 


moment ? 


of the chambei 


2 no better 


ate condition 


vning that I actually consulted this perfect 
nger on the question of my personal appear- 

. She was a middle-aged woman, with a 

» experience of the world and its wickedness 

1 legibly on her manner end on her face. 

{ put money into the woman's hand, enough of 


rise her, She thanked me with a cyn- 
\ smile, evidently placing her own evil inter- 
station on my motive for bribing her. 
*What can I do for you, ma‘am ?” she asked, 
confidential whisper. ‘* Don’t speak loud! 
» is somebody in the next room.” 
. ‘I want to look 
have sent for you to help me.” 
“funder 





stand, ma‘am.” 

*Whiat do you understand ?” 

her head significantly, and whis- 
** Lord bless you, I’m used 

said. There is a gentleman in 

1d me, ma'am. It’s a way 

an no harm.” She stopped, and 

*T wouldn’t change my 

euton. ‘* The color 


She nodded 


“hk ton again, 
se. Don't mi 


» critically, 


voy 
e you, she w 


nt the woman’s imperti- 
p for it but to make 
was right about the 
ite maize-color, prettily 
lace. I could wear nothing which 
‘iter. My hair, however, stood in 
1 of some skilled attention. ‘The chamber- 
mai ranged it with a ready hand which 
he’ beginner in the art of 
the combs and 
at me: then looked at the 
ching for something which she 
fiiled to find 
do you keep it?” 
y vou mean ?” 
complexion, ma'am. You 
sees you like that. A 
: Where do you 
What! you haven't got it? you never 
ir Dear, dear, dear me!” 
moment surprise fairly deprived her of 
If Recovering herself, she 
1 permission to leave me for a minute. I 
let her go, knowing what her errand was. She 
( ick with a box of paints and powders ; 
{ I said nothing to check her. I saw, in the 
P skin take a false fuirness, my cheeks a 
false color, es a false brightness—and I 
never shrank from it. No! I let the odious 
; go on: I even admired the extraordi- 
acy and dexterity with which it was 
** Any thing” (I thought to myself, in 
ulness of that miserable time), ‘*so long 
Ips me to win the major’s confidence! 
\ny thing, so long as [ discover what those last 
f my husband's really mean!” 
he transformation of my face was accom- 
ed. The chamber-maid pointed with her 
ked forefinger in the direction of the glass, 
‘Bear in mind, ma‘am, what you looked like 
‘n you sent for me,” she said. ‘* And just 
r yourself haw you look now. You're the 
‘your style) in London, Ah, 
powder is, when one knows 





aress I s of a delic 


> Was no 
She laid down 
ind looked 
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she asked. 
at vou 


im if be 


t vy vou must have, 


possession, 


my ey 


‘st woman 


i thing pearl 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FRIEND OF THE WOMEN. 
I FIND it impossible to describe my sensations 


while the carviage was taking me to Major Fitz- 
David's house. 1 doubt, indeed, if I really felt 
or thought at all, in the true sense of those words. 


mv best,” I said, ‘‘and I 

















From the moment when I had resigned my- 
self into the hands of the chamber-maid I seem- 
ed in some strange way to have lost my ordinary 
identity—to have stepped out of my own char- 
acter. At other times my temperament was of 
the nervous and anxious sort, and my tendency 
was to exaggerate any difficulties that might 
place themselves in my way. At other times, 
having before me the prospect of a critical inter- 
view with a stranger, I should have considered 
with myself what it might be wise to pass over, 
and what it might be wise to say. Now I nev- 
er gave my coming interview with the major a 
thought; I felt an unreasoning confidence in 
myself, and a blind faith in him. Now neither 
the past nor the future troubled me; I lived 
unreflectingly in the present. I looked at the 
shops as we drove by them, and at the other 
carriages as they passed mine, I noticed—yes, 
and enjoyed—the glances of admiration which 
chance foot-passengers on the pavement cast on 
me. I said to myself, ‘* This looks well for my 
prospect of making a friend of the major!” 
When we drew up at the door in Vivian Place, 
it is no exaggeration to say that I had but one 
anxiety—anxiety to find the major at home. 

The door was opened by a servant out of liv- 
ery, an old man who looked as if he might have 
been a soldier in his earlier days. He eyed me 
with a grave attention, which relaxed little by 
little into sly approval. I asked for Major Fitz- 
David. The answer was not altogether encour- 
aging: the man was not sure whether his master 
was at home or not. 

I gave him my card. My cards, being part 
of my wedding outfit, necessarily had the false 
name printed on them— Mrs. Eustace Woodville. 
The servant showed me into a front-room on the 
ground-floor, and disappeared with my card in 
his hand. 

Looking about me, I noticed a door in the 
wall opposite the window, communicating with 
some inner room. ‘The door was not of the or- 
dinary kind. It fitted into the thickness of the 
partition wall, and worked in grooves. Looking 
a little nearer, I saw that it had not been pulled 
out so as completely to close the doorway. Only 
the merest chink was left; but it was enough to 
convey to my ears all that passed in the next 
room. 

‘*What did you say, Oliver, when she asked 
for me?” inquired a man's voice, pitched cau- 
tiously in a low key. 

‘*T said I was not sure you were at home, 
Sir,” answered the voice of the servant who had 
let me in. 

There was a pause. 
evidently Major Fitz-David himself. 
to hear more. 

**T think I had better not see her, Oliver,” 
the major’s voice resumed. 

** Very good, Sir.” 

**Say I have gone out, and you don’t know 
when I shall be back again. Beg the lady to 
write, if she has any business with me.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Stop, Oliver!” 

Oliver stopped. There was another and lon- 
ger pause. ‘Then the master resumed the exam- 
ination of the man. 

**Is she young, Oliver ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** And—pretty ?” 

‘* Better than pretty, Sir, to my thinking.” 

“*Ayv? ay? What you call a fine woman— 
eh, Oliver ?” 

** Certainly, Sir.” 

“Tene 

‘* Nearly as tall as I am, major.” 

‘Ay? ay? ay? <A good figure?” 

‘* As slim as a sapling, Sir, and as upright as 
a dart.” 

“*On second thoughts, I am at home, Oliver. 
Show her in! show her in!” 

So far, one thing at least seemed to be clear. 
I had done well in sending for the chamber-maid. 
What would Oliver’s report of me have been if 
I had presented myself to him with my colorless 
cheeks and my ill-dressed hair? 

The servant re-appeared, and conducted me 
to the inner room. Major Fitz-David advanced 
to welcome me. What was the major like ? 

Well, he was like a well-preserved old gen- 
tleman of, say, sixty years old, little and lean, 
and chiefly remarkable by the extraordinary 
length of his nose. After this feature, I noticed 
next his beautiful brown wig; his sparkling little 
gray eyes; his rosy complexion ; his short mili- 
tary whisker, dyed to match his wig; his white 
teeth and his winning smile; his smart blue 
frock-coat, with a camellia in the button-hole ; 
and his splendid ring, a ruby, flashing on his 
little finger as he courteously signed to me to 
take a chair. 

** Dear Mrs. Woodville, how very kind of you 
this is!’ I have been longing to have the happi- 
ness of knowing you. Eustace is an old friend 
of mine. I congratulated him when I heard of 
his marriage. May I make a confession ?—I 
envy him now I have seen his wife.” 

‘The future of my life was perhaps in this man’s 
hands. I studied him attentively; I tried to 
read his character in his face. 

The major’s sparkling little gray eyes softened 
as they looked at me; the majors strong and 
sturdy voice dropped to its lowest and tenderest 
tones when he spoke to me; the major’s manner 
expressed, from the moment when I entered the 
room, @ happy mixture of admiration and re- 


The first speaker was 
I waited 


spect. He drew his chair close to mine, as if it 
was a privilege to be near me. He took my 


hand and lifted my glove to his lips, as if that 
glove was the most delicious Inxury the world 
could produce. ‘Dear Mrs. Woodville,” he 
said, as he softly laid my hand back on my lap, 
**bear with an old fellow who worships your en- 
chanting sex. You really brighten this dull 
house. It is such a pleasure to see you!” 
There was no need for the old gentleman to 
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make his little confession. Women, children, 
and dogs proverbially know by instinct who the 
people are who really like them. ‘The women 
had a warm friend—perhaps at one time a dan- 
gerously warm friend—in Major Fitz-David. I 
knew as much of him as that before I had settled 
myself in my chair and opened my lips to answer 
him. 

**Thank you, major, for your kind reception 
and your pretty compliment,” I said, matching 
my host's easy tone as closely as the necessary 
restraints on my side would permit. ‘* You have 
made your confession. May I make mine?” 

Major Fitz-David lifted my hand again from 
my lap and drew his chair as close as possible to 
mine. I looked at him gravely and tried to re- 
lease my hand, Major Fitz-David declined to 
let go of it, and proceeded to tell me why. 

“*T have just heard you speak for the first 
time,” he said. ‘*I am under the charm of 
your voice. Dear Mrs. Woodville, bear with an 
old fellow who is under the charm! Don’t 
grudge me my innocent little pleasures. Lend 
me—I wish I could say give me—this pretty 
hand. I am such an admirer of pretty hands! 
I can listen so much better with a pretty hand in 
mine. ‘The ladies indulge my weakness. Please 
indulge me too. Yes? And what were you go- 
ing to say ?” 

‘*T was going to say, major, that I felt par- 
ticularly sensible of your kind welcome because, 
as it happens, I have a favor to ask of you.” 

I was conscious, while I spoke, that I was ap- 
proaching the object of my visit a little too ab- 
ruptly. But Major Fitz-David’s admiration rose 
from one climax to another with such alarming 
rapidity that I felt the importance of administer- 
ing a practical check to it. I trusted to those 
ominous words, ‘‘a favor to ask of you,” to ad- 
minister the check, and I did not trust in vain. 
My aged admirer gently dropped my hand, and, 
with all possible politeness, changed the subject. 

‘*The favor is granted, of course!” he said. 
** And now, tell me, how is our dear Eustace ?” 

** Anxious and out of spirits,” I answered. 

‘* Anxious and out of spirits!” repeated the 
major. ‘The enviable man who is married to 
You anxious and out of spirits? Monstrous! 
Eustace fairly disgusts me. I shall take him 
off the list of my friends.” 

**In that case, take me off the list with him, 
major. I am in wretched spirits too. You are 
my husband's old friend. I may acknowledge 
to you that our married life is just now not quite 
a happy one.” 

Major Fitz-David lifted his eyebrows (dyed to 
match his whiskers) in polite surprise. 

‘* Already!” he exclaimed. ‘* What can Eus- 
tace be made of? Has he no appreciation of 
beauty and grace? Is he the most insensible of 
living beings ?” 

“He is the best and dearest of men,” T an- 
swered. ‘‘ But there is some dreadful mystery 
in his past life—” 

I could get no farther; Major Fitz-David de- 
liberately stopped me. He did it with the smooth- 
est politeness, on the surface. But I saw a look 
in his bright little eyes which said, plainly, ‘If 
you will venture on delicate ground, madam, 
don’t ask me to accompany you.” 

‘*My charming friend!” he exclaimed. ‘‘May 
I call you my charming friend? You have— 
among a thousand other delightful qualities 
which I can see already—a vivid imagination. 
Don’t let it get the upper hand. Take an old 
fellow’s advice ; don’t let it get the upper hand! 
What can I offer you, dear Mrs. Woodville? A 
cup of tea?” 

** Call me by my right name, Sir,” I answered, 
boldly. ‘‘I have made a discovery. I know 
as well as you do that my name is Macallan.” 

The major started, and looked at me very at- 
tentively. His manner became grave, his tone 
changed completely, when he spoke next. 

** May I ask,” he said, ‘if you have commu- 
nicated to your husband the discovery which you 
have just mentioned to me?” 

**Certainly!” I answered. ‘‘I consider that 
my husband owes me an explanation. I have 
asked him to tell me what his extraordinary con- 
duct means—and he has refused, in language 
that frightens me. I have appealed to his moth- 
er—and she has refused to explain, in language 
that humiliates me. Dear Major Fitz-David, I 
have no friends to take my part: I have nobody 
to come to but you! Do me the greatest of all 
favors—tell me why your friend Eustace has 
married me under a false name !” 

**Do me the greatest of all favors,” answered 
the major. ‘Don’t ask me to say a word about it.” 

He looked, in spite of his unsatisfactory reply, 
as if he really felt for me. I determined to try 
my utmost powers of persuasion ; I resolved not 
to be beaten at the first repulse. 

**T must ask you,” I said. ‘* Think of my po- 
sition. How can I live, knowing what I know 
—and knowing no more? I would rather hear 
the most horrible thing you can tell me than be 
condemned (as I am now) to perpetual misgiving 
and perpetual suspense, I love my husband 
with all my heart; but I can not live with him 
on these terms: the misery of it would drive me 
mad. I am only a woman, major. I can only 
throw myself on your kindness, Don't—pray, 
pray don't keep me in the dark!” 

I could say no more. In the reckless impulse 
of the moment I snatched up his hand and raised 
it to my lips. The gallant old gentleman start- 
ed as if I had given him an electric shock. 

“*My dear, dear lady !” he exclaimed, ‘‘I can’t 
tell you how I feel for you! You charm me, you 
overwhelm me, you touch me to the heart. What 
can Tsay? WhatcanI do? I can only imitate 
your admirable frankness, your fearless candor. 
Yon have told me what your position is. Let 
me tell you, in my turn, how I am placed. Com- 
pose yourself—pray compose yourself! I have 
a smelling-bottle here at the service of the ladies. 
Permit me to offer it.” 





_ He brought me the smelling-bottle; he put a 
little stool under my feet; he entreated me to 
take time enough to compose myself.“ Infernal 
fool!” I heard him say to himself, as he consid- 
erately turned away from me for a few moments 
“If J had been her husband, come what miglit 
of it, I would have told her the truth !” 

Was he referring to Eustace? And was he 
going to do what he would have done in my hus- 
band’s place—was he really going to tell me the 
truth ? 

The idea had barely crossed my mind when J 
was startled by a loud and peremptory knocking 
at the street door. The major stopped and list. 
ened attentively. In a few moments the dvor 
was opened, and the rustling of a woman's dress 
was plainly audible in the hall. The major hur- 
ried to the door of the room with the activity of 
a young man. He was too late. The door was 
violently opened from the outer side, just as he 
got to it. The lady of the rustling dress burst 
into the room. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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THe General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which is now in session in 
St. John’s Chapel in this city, contains many 
notable men. Besides all the bishops, and four 
of the most prominent clergymen from each 
diocese, there are among tle lay delegates 
such gentlemen as Chief Justice WarrTeE, of the 
United States Supreme Court: Hon. Hamiton 
Fisn, Samvuet B. RuGe.es, Professor Davies, 
and CAMBRIDGE LivinesToN, of New York: ex- 
Chief Justice Comstock, of Central New York ; 
Hon. Lyman TreMAIN, of Albany; Senator Stp- 
VENSON, of Kentucky; Hon. James M. Smirn, 
of Buffalo; Hon. Ropert C. Winturop and 
Judge Mupeg, of Massachusetts; Hon. Monr- 
GOMERY Biarr, of Maryland; Hon. CortLanptr 
ParRKER, of New Jersey; Professor Henry Cor- 
FEE, of Pennsylvania; Judge Ortcen 8. Sry- 
moor, of Connecticut; Hon. Jonny W. Hunter, 
of Brooklyn; and General C. C. AvuGur, who 
represents Texas. 

—The Rev. W. H. Mrtacurn—‘‘ the blind man 
eloquent’’—is among the public lecturers whose 
power of entertainment on the platform is not 
surpassed by any of his brother lecturers. His 
subjects are varied and attractive: “ Patrick 
Henry, the Demosthenes of Virginia;’’ * Jolin 
Randolph of Roanoke, Bard, Sage, and Tribune ;” 
“Sargent 8. Prentiss, America’s most eloquent 
Orator ;”’ ‘‘ What a Blind Man saw in Engiand ;"’ 
ditto in Paris; ditto in California; ** John Mil- 
ton;”’ “‘ Aaron Burr,” ete., etc. We believe Mr. 
MILBURN is the first and only man—preacher or 
lecturer—who has been formally invited by a 
President of the United States and every mem- 
ber of his cabinet, and by the most distinguislied 
members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, to deliveralecture. This he was invited to 
do last winter, and complied by reciting his elo- 
quent sketch of Aaron Burr. The compliment 
was an unprecedented one, and was well de- 
served. We agree with the Louisville Convrier- 
Journal that ‘‘there are doubtless some who 
excel him in buffoonery which commands the 
= applause; but for refined beauty of 
anguage, genuine wit, noble thoughts, and oft- 
entimes a deep pathos, we have not known |i: 
equal. With personal conviction we now pro- 
nounce him to be most truly ‘the blind man cl- 
oquent.’” 

—‘* Mark Twain,” whore time is now mainis 
given up to collecting the royalty he demands 
for the nightly performance of The Gilded Aye, 
has written to a lecture agent: ‘ Your offer of 
$30,000 to lecture fifty nights does not tem) t 
me, ! 





I have run about the world long enone! 
I mean to live and die at home, if I starve at 
I love you, but I can not lecture any more.’ 

—Speaking of lectures, the appearance 
Prince of India as a lecturer is one of the noi 
ble signs of the times in the East. His name is 
“Prince of Travancore,”’ and he is said to have 
acquitted himself very well. 

—Bishop Porrer, at the recent Annual Con- 
vention of the diocese of New York, stated that 
during the twenty years of hic‘episcopate be had 
confirmed 56,598 persons, admitted seventy-six 
new churches into his jurisdiction, and that the 
mission work had increased tenfold. 

—The Earl of Roseberry, who beamed upon 
the Federal Union for a few months a year ago, 
is coming again. He is one of the rising young 
statesmen in the House of Lords, makes a good 
speech, works well in committees, and is witty 
as well as wise. 

—M. Catacazy—“ little CaTacazy,”’ as he was 
sometimes undignifiedly called—has become an 
opulent individual from having made a success- 
ful speculation in Russian railway shares. The 
clever Russian enjoys the distinction of having 
been requested to leave his position here with 
greater point and politeness than any foreign 
diplomate who has pervaded Washington and 
made himself personally obnoxious to the au- 
thorities. Latte 

—GARIBALDI appears to be quite short in his 
bank account. r. Ross, of Toronto, Canada, 
lately wrote to him offering moderate pecuniary 
aid, to which the Italian replied that he con- 
sented to accept, and requested ‘‘the man of 
Ross” to consummate the benevolence through 
some responsible European banker. When 
GARIBALDI was in the candle business on Staten 
Island (through the pecuniary aid of Mr. JouN 
ANDERSON, oe made the noble gift to AGassiz), 
he little thought of the many ups and the very 
many downs he would have to undergo between 
that time and a.p. 1874. Mr. ANDERSON, by-thie- 
way, has sent word to GARTBALDI to draw on 
him for $1000 annually as long as he lives. 

—Ex-President JoHNson has upon his place 
at Greenville, Tennessee, two large weeping- 
willows that have grown from sprigs taken by a 
traveler from the tree that formerly overshad 
owed the grave of NAPOLEON at St. Helena. 

—Two of the most noted athletes in Washing 
ton are medicos—Dr. W. V. Marron, and Dr. 
J.C. Rosse. The former gentleman lifts 1000 
pounds with his hands, and puts up a dumb-b« l 
of 130 pounds. Dr. Rosse is said to be tli 
strongest man in Washington for his size. He 
lifts 400 pounds with one hand, and suspends 
sixty-three pounds at arms-length on his little 
finger. The finest athlete in New York is Dr. 
Avstin FLINT, Jun., professor and author. He 
lifts.1000 pounds easily, and can “‘put up his 
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hands” with the gloves in a manner that re- 
quires the professional’s caution. His legs are 
as soft as cedar posts, and the muscles of his arm 
convey the idea that they have been grafted with 

jron shaped like potatoes. It would be quite a 

waste of time for a highwayman to toy with Dr. 

A. Fuint, Jun. 

—Colonel MvuckKLé&, the business man of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, has received the order of 
the Crown of Prussia, with a decoration, for his 
services in connection with the transmission of 
funds for the relief of widows and orphans made 
during the Franco-Prussian war. 

—SETH GREEN has received a flattering note 
from the Société d’Acclimation of Paris, re- 
questing permission to translate his work about 
tishes for circulation in France. Mr. GREEN an- 
swered yes. 

—Colonel TERWILLIGER, of up town, found 
the other night that his wife knew something 
about that curious but fluctuating diversion call- 
ed draw-poker. It was in this wise: The couple 
have two fine boy-babies. Seeing them asleep 
in the same bed, the admiring father wondered 
if any body had a better “ pair” than that. The 
wife thought not. The husband then said, 
speaking in riddles, as he thought, ‘* If we could 
draw three queens, we would have a ‘full’ that 
wou!d be hard to beat.”? The lady promptly re- 
plied, “* Exeuse me, if you please; we'll stand 
‘pat’? on the ‘ pair’ we have.” 

—The London Atheneum says, ‘‘ SHERIDAN, 
Pitt, and Fox all drank hard and worked hard ; 
they were all great in the councils of the na- 
tion, but not one of them could rule his own 
household.’? The Atheneum might have added, 
that it was not the hard work but the hard 
drinking that brought each of them to a com- 
paratively early death and to positive poverty. 
Pitt, the ablest and best of the three, died at 
forty-seven, and Parliament made a grant of 
$400,000 to pay his debts. Oratory and Otard 
are frequently found together, but Longevity 

and Liquor are incompatible. 

—In the Church of the Maddelena in Sini- 

aglia there is the family chapel of the Mastar- 

ERRETTI, With these extraordinary details. The 
first is premature in comparison with the oth- 
ers: Grovannt Marta, Pivs IX.’s bisavolo, sev- 
enty-three; ERcoLE, his nonno, ninety-three ; 
GIROLAMO, his father, eighty-eight ; his mother, 
eighty-eight; GuisepPE, his brother, seventy- 
six; GABRIELE, another brother, eighty-eight ; 
and GAETANO, as the Holy Father often says, 
“knocked at the door of ninety years.’’ The 
Pope’s paternal house is No. 33 Strada del Monte 
di Pieta. It looks exactly like the hundreds of 
provincial palazzi one sees all over Italy. There 
are three stories of five windows each. It now 
belongs to Count Lure@r Mastar. Puivs IX. was 
born in the second story, now inhabited by his 
sister-in-law, Countess Vittoria, who is within 
a few months of his own age. The united ages 
on the tombstones of seven MasTals amouut to 
596 years. 

—Mr. HaMLtn, of Maine, has been so long 
prominent in the national councils that the 
question is sometimes asked, ‘‘ How is it that he 
has retained power and place longer than any 
man in New England?’ The answer is humor- 
ously given in a conversation between a stranger 
and a Maine Republican about the next Senator- 
ship: ‘* What do you say of the uncommitted 
ones?’ ‘They'll go for HAMLIN,”’ was the re- 
ply. ‘Ham in is like one of my neighbors up 
the river; he always owns all the logs that ain’t 
marked.”” 

—Ireland has done a creditable thing in rais- 
ing the sum of $50,000 for the benetit of the 
fainily of the late Joun Francis MAGUIRE, M.P. 
The amount has been safely invested. 

—General, ex-Governor, and Representative 
Haw ey, of Hartford, is said to be an expert 
with the rifle—one of the best shots in Connecti- 
cut. Itis certain that so far, in politics, in jour- 
nalism, and in the war, he has managed to hit 
the bull’s-eye. 

—Russia has its queer people. A wealttiy bar- 
on of that empire recently built a chapel in the 
Canton of Tessin, and is about to build and fur- 
nish, at a cost of $1,300,000, a chateau. Having 
an income of $3,000,000, he can afford it. The 
peculiarity of the great Russian baron is that he 
changes all his servants every two years, and 
even his acquaintances. As for his relatives, he 
ignores them completely. 

—In the New York special correspondence of 
the Cincinnati Gazette it is stated that on the Ist 
of November Commodore VANDERBILT proposes 
to relieve himself still more from the cares and 
anxieties of his position as chief in the New 
York Central, Hudson River, and Harlem rail- 
roads, and transfer them to the care of his eld- 
est son, who, indeed, has already relieved the 
venerable but hale old gentleman of most of the 
details of management. Mr. WitL1aM H. Van- 
DERBILT is known to possess the confidence of 
those most largely interested in the road. of 
its enormous capital of ninety millions, eighty 
millions are believed to be firmly held for in- 
vestment, leaving only ten millions—probably 
less than that—subject to speculation or sale in 
the Stock Exchange. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Caicnar. 
OCTOBER. 
Sunday, 18.—St. Luke the Evangelist; Twentieth 
Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  %.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 


Wednesday, 28,—S8S, Simon and Jude. 
NOVEMBER. 


Sunday, 1.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity ; 
All-Saints. 

Sunday, 8.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 15.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 22.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, ‘29.—First Sunday in Advent. 

Monday,  30,—St. Andrew. 


Tue Triennial Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church began Wednesday, October 7, 
edt, John’s Chapel, New York, which was fill- 
tion, ‘h delegates and an attending congrega- 
them Biss! and Canadian a ma | 
Canada Pp * OXENDEN, the Metropolitan rs) 
Lichfield D-hop SELWYN, of the diocese of 
The coenle ucnated in the religions services. 

16 Opening sermo. was preached by Bishop 
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Louisville, president. A fraternal message from 
the Anglican Church Congress, sitting at Brigh- 
ton, England, was received by Atlantic cable. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
called upon to mourn the loss of the Rev. Dr. 
Tuomas M. Eppy, one of its missionary secre- 
taries, who died in this city on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 8. From 1857 to 1868 he was editor of the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate of Chicago ; more 
recently he had been pastor of the Mount Ver- 
non Church in Baltimore, and the Metropolitan 
Church in Washington. Dr. Eppy was a man 
of great versatility of talent; in the pulpit he 
was eloquent, and on the platform most felici- 
tous. At the time of his death he was in the 
fifty-second year of his age. 





The reports of the benevolent societies made 
to the Congregational Council show great activ- 
ity since the meeting of the Oberlin Council in 
1871. The Congregational House in Boston will 
cost about $450,000, and, it is expected, will be 
dedicated next ‘‘ Forefathers’-day.”” The Amer- 
ican Congregational Union aids in the prepara- 
tion of men for the ministry, and has a revenue 
approaching $50,000 annually. The receipts of 
the ‘“‘College Society’ from 1871 to 1874 have 
been $30,000; the receipts of the College and 
Education Societies together have been during 
the last four years $98,000. The American Mis- 
sionary Association has established in the South 
seven chartered institutions of learning, eight- 
een normal and graded schools, forty-seven less- 
er schools, fifty churches, and has supported 4000 
teachers of freedmen. The American Home Mis- 
sionary Society has an annual revenue varying 
from $267,000 to $300,000. The Council closed 
its business sessions Saturday evening, October 3. 





The first Congress of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States opened in Cal- 
vary Church October 6. After the observance 
there of religious services the sessions were 
transferred to Association Hall. The Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Vinton presided. Papers were read on 
the ‘ Limits of Legislation as to Doctrine and 
Ritual’ by the Rev. Drs. Joun Cotron Smita, 
Hue MILLeR THompson, and C. W. ANDREWS; 
on.“ Clerical Education,’ by the Rev. Dr. Ep- 
win Harwoop; on the “ Relation of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church to other Christian 
Bodies,’’ by the Rev. Drs. E. A. WasHBurRN and 
E. C. Porter. The Congress adjourned on 
Wednesday evening, October 7. Bishops Wurp- 
_ CuLaRkK, and Hare took part in the proceed- 
ngs. 





In a preface to the report of his speech before 
the British Association at Belfast, just published 
by Messrs. LoneMAn, Professor TYNDALL replies 
to his critics. Referring to the charge of athe- 
ism brought against him, he says: 


“In connection with the charge of atheism, I would 
make one remark. Christian men have proved by their 
writings to have their hours of weakness and of doubt, 
as well as their hours of stren and of conviction ; 
and men like myself share, in their own way, these va- 
riations of m and tense. Were the religious views 
of many of my assailants the only alternative ones, I 
do not know how strong the claims of the doctrine 
of ‘Material Atheism’ upon my allegiance might be. 
Probably they would be very strong. But, as it is, I 
have noticed during years of self-observation that it is 
not in hours of clearness and vigor that this doctrine 
commends itself to my mind ; that in the presence of 
stronger and healthier thought it ever dissolves and 
disappears, as offering no solution of the mystery in 
which we dwell, and of which we form a part.” 

The Dublin Avening Fost announces that an 
authoritative argument will soon be published 
by the Roman Catholics in refutation of the 
doctrines advanced by Professors TYNDALL and 
Hux ey at Belfast. 





Complaint is made that the monument placed 
over Bunyan’s grave in Bunhill Fields in 1862 
by public subscription has been much damaged 
by visitors. Owing either to injuries or atmos- 
pheric influence, the recumbent figure of Bun- 
YAN is crumbling away. The faces in the two 
bass-reliefs representing the Pilgrim starting on 
his journey and the Pilgrim at its close have 
been badly mutilated by chipping. 





A large assemblage was brought together by 
the annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at Rut- 
land, Vermont. The receipts for the year have 
been over $400,000. It was determined to raise 
the sum of $500,000 the coming year. The Rev.” 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., was elected presi- 
dent for the year, and the Hon. Wittiam E, 
Dopee vice-president. 

The Conference of the Evangelical Alliance 
of Canada was opened in Montreal October 1, 
Principal Dawson, of M‘Gill College, was elect- 
ed president. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Jenkins, of Montreal ; 
replies were made by the Earl of Cavan, the Rev. 
DONALD FRAZER, of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and others. Papers were read by the 
Rev. DonaALD FrazeER on “ The relation of Art 
to Christian Worship ;”’ by Professor M‘Knicut, 
of Halifax, on ‘“‘ Confession ;"* and by the Rev. 
Joun LaITHERN on the ‘“‘ Hymns of the Church 
as a bond of Christian Unity.”” On Sunday, Oc- 
tober 4, a Union Communion service was cele- 
brated. 





The “Disciples of Christ,”’ or the Campbell- 
ites, as they are usually called, after ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL, their founder, have spread through 
Great Britain. Their annual meeting for the 
United Kingdom was held at Carlisle August 11. 
There were reported to be 109 churches with 
nearly 4000 members associated together. The 
next annual meeting will be held in Glasgow. 





The Roman Propaganda is now directed by a 
rector, Father Gustavus CONRAD; a vice-rector, 
Father Fort1; a master of ceremonies, Father 
Veouia; a chief censor, Father PoGGioii; and 
by twenty-six professors. There are at present 
102 pupils, among whom are six priests and sey- 
eral deacons. The pupils come from the fol- 
lowing countries: Abyssinia, Albania, Germany, 
Armenia, Belgium, Cape of Good Hope, Con- 
stantinople, India, North and South America, 
Dalmatia, Denmark, Ionia, Greece, Egypt, Epi- 
rus, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Mesopotamia, 
Australia, New Zealand, Nova Scotia, Syria, and 
Newfoundiand. At a recent distribution of 





SeLwyn. The House uw j 
. T ized 
by the election of the an he San Ooo of 


prizes a list of honors was thus composed: an 
American, an Irishman, a German, a Nova S8co- 








called Yussur MELCHISEDECK. The first Latin 
prize was taken by a Chaldee, and the Egyptians 
all showed themselves fine mathematicians. 





The Conference at Bonn between the Old 
Catholics and representatives of the Anglican 
and Eastern Churches, which began under the 
presidency of-Dr. DOLLINGER on September 14, 
is notable as showing the unlikeness of Oriental 
and Occidental habits of thought, The Greek 
Church has been undisturbed by controversies 
for many centuries; most of the questions pre- 
sented to its representatives in the Conference 
were so new that they could with difficulty come 
to a settled opinion upon them. The Greek 
Church holds that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father only, and consequently rejects 
the filioqgue(‘‘and from the Son’’), which has been 
inserted in the Nicene Creed. It was decided 
in the Conference that the insertion of fllioque 
was illegal, and it was proposed that the creed 
be restored to its primitive form, without prej- 
udice, however, to any opinions now held by 
any parties on the subject. On this entire ques- 
tion the Orientals were very strenuous, 

In their effort to meet the Anglicans the Old 
Catholics made great concessions. It was agreed 
between them (1) that the apocryphal books of 
the Old Testament are not of the same canonicity 
as the books contained in the Hebrew canon; (2) 
that no translation of the Scriptures can have an 


(3) that the reading of the Scriptures in the vul- 
gar tongue can not lawfully be forbidden; (4) 
that in general the liturgy should be in a tongue 
understood by the people; (5) that faith work- 
ing by love, not faith without love, is the condi- 
tion of justification; (6) that the doctrine of the 
transfer of the merits of the saints to others is 
untenable; (7) that baptism and the Lord’: Sup- 
and are the chief sacraments, and that the num- 
ver Of seven was fixed as a theological speculation 
in the twelfth century. 

Of these articles the second disposes of the 
paramount authority of the Vulgate; article 
fifth is an approach to, but still will be consid- 
ered a deviation from, the Lutheran principle 
of justification by faith alone; article sixth ex- 
cludes the modern practice of indulgences. 

Other articles of agreement were adopted by 
the Conference, namely, that the genuine tradi- 
tion of the doctrine of Christ and his apostles is 
an authoritative source of teaching; that the 
Roman doctrine of the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary is unsupported by good au- 
thority; that the practice of confession before 
the congregation or the priest, freed from abuses, 
should be preserved in the Church; that ‘‘ indul- 
gences”’ can only refer to penalties imposed by 
the Church herself; that prayer for the dead has 
the sanction of primitive usage; and that the 
invocation of saints is not commanded as a duty 
necessary for salvation. 

The article on tradition was acceded to by the 
Anglicans in the sense of not excluding Script- 
ure as the rule of faith. Canon Lippon was dis- 
penes to leave liberty for the acceptance of the 
mmaculate conception as ‘“‘a pious opinion ;"’ 
but on this point the Old Catholics were immovy- 
able. The article on the “invocation of saints’’ 
was rejected by the Orientals. 

Finally an article was adopted declaring that 
the Eucharist is not a repetition or renewal of 
the sacritice of Christ on the cross, but a memo- 





rial of it. This, with some explanations, was 
agreed to by the Eastern delegates. The pro- 
ceedings closed with the recitation of the Ze 
Deum and the Lord’s Prayer. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ocronrer is a golden month in the country. Septem- 
ber has garnered some of the harvests, it is true, but 
the vines are still rich with purple clusters; the fruit 
trees are bowing to the earth with their golden and 
ruddy burdens; the forests are magnificent in their 
gorgeous hues; the ripened nuts turn brown, and fol 
with the first heavy frosts; the air, fresh and frosty at 
early morn and ut evening, is soft, rich, and balmy 
when mellowed by the mid-day sun; and all nature 
shows a contented repose. The farmer has plowed 
and planted and weeded; he has grafted, pruned, wa- 
tered, watched, and waited; and now he gathers in 
his later harvests with a placid moderation born of 
satisfaction at the result of his labor. Good crops 
make the farmer comfortable and good-natured, as 
well they may, for there is a peculiar pleasure in har- 
vesting. We don't know how we might like gathering 
apples, for example, as a steady employment, but it is 
capital fon for half a day. We tried it when in the 
country the other day, and enjoyed it highly, especially 
when up in the trees. No old-fashioned method of 
shaking down the mellow fruit, bruising and battering 
it! Notatall. Standing on the ground, we pluck by 
hand the rosy apples from the extremities of the bur- 
dened, bowing branches; then mounting on steps or 
ladders, or, better yet, seated comfortably on a spread- 
ing bough, we gather swiftly yet singly the thickly 
hanging fruit, until baskets, barrels, and boxes are 
filled—and still there is more high above our reach. 
We almost envy the small boy who, because his bones 
are not #0 precious or are not 80 easily broken, is sent 
to those topmost bougha. 





The wedding of Lientenant-Colonel F. D. Grant and 
Miss Honore, which is announced to take place in 
Chicago on October 20, will be, it is said, as devoid of 
display as possible. The bridegroom will receive a 
six months’ leave of absence from the War Depart- 
ment; and it is ramored that he will take his bride to 
Europe to visit Mr. and Mrs. Sartorix 





It is expected that the new dining-hall for Harvard, 
which has just been opened for the stadents, will work 
an entire reform in regard to the rough table manners 
which are so prevalent among “college boys.” Such 
elegant dining quarters must invite the cultivation of 
elegant manners. 





The restoration of the Vendéme Column is the work 
of two Paris founders, MM. Mailiet and Thiebault. The 
former provided the models of the pieces broken or 
Jost, and the latter cast them. A large quantity of the 
original bronze had been taken away, and much more 
was so defaced that it was needful to recast it. The 
cost of the restoration will be from 250,000 to 300,000 
francs. 





Photographs have been taken of Paul Bandry'’s 
paintings for the new opera-houre in Paris, and we 
shal] soon have an opportunity of seeing them in New 





York. The artistic world of Paris is taken by surprise 


authority superior to that of the original text; | 








875 


tian, two Greeks, a Spaniard, and an Armenian | at the skill and gevins displayed in these remarkable 


canvases, They are thirty-three in number; some of 
the largest are thirty or forty fect Jong, and the small. 
est are medallions from six to seveu feet in height. 
These paintings are all allegorical, and lilustrative of 
the history of music. Connoisseurs proveat against 
placing them in the opera-house, where they Ww goo 
be injured by the heat from the gas. But they wu) 
doubtless soon be put in the positions for which they 
were designed. 





For six months of the year the great central plain of 
California is a dust-ewept desert. In April it changes, 
and becomes a vast flower bed, hundreds of miles in 
extent, beneath a range of snow-clad mountains. 





Among the curiosities of Brazil is the pottery-tree. 
The trunk does not exceed a foot in diameter, but it 
grows to the height of one hundred feet. The chief 
peculiarity, however, is in the nature of the woed and 
bark, which contain so much silica that they are used 
in the making of earthenware. The fresh bark cuts 
like soft sandstone, 


A Springfield newspaper thinks that one of the 


| plainest lessons of the recent Fall River disaster is 


that the children who were in the fated mill should 
have been in the public school. 





“Why will not a pin stand on its point 2?” was one 
of the questions put ta.a Cambridge under-gradnate. 
And he answered thue: “1. A pin will not stand on 
ite head, much leas is it possible that it should atand 
on its point. 2 A point, according to Euclid, is that 
which has no parte and no magnitude; a pin can not 
stand on that which has no parte and no magnitude, 
and therefore a pin can not stand on its point. 3. It 
will, if you stick it in.” 


In Paris the watchmen in ali magazines where ex- 
plosive or inflammable materials are stored use a con- 
trivance for obtaining a light which is perfectly safe. 
The method of obtaining it is thus described : 


**Take an oblong vial of the clearest glass, put into 
it a piece of phosphorus about the size of a pea, upon 
which pour some olive-oil heated to the boiling-point, 
filling the vial about one-third full, and then close the 
vial with a tight cork. To use it, remove the cork and 
allow the air to enter the vial, and then recork it. The 
whole empty space in the bottle will then become }u- 
minous, and the light obtained will be equal to that of 
alamp. As soon as the light grows weak its power 
can be increased by opening the vial and allowing a 
fresh supply of air to enter. In winter it is sometimes 
necessary to heat the vial between the hands to in- 
crease the fluidity of the oil. Thus prepared, the vial 
may be used for six months.” 





Whitaker's Reference Catalogue of Current Literatura, 
published in London, is six inches thick, contains 
three thousand pages, the full titles of some 50,000 
books, the short titles of about*:4,000 volames, and the 
weight of it all is six pounds and fourteen ounces 
avoirdupois! Not “light literature” that! 





A while ago it was announced that the poison of 
vipers was a cure for bydrophobia, and a case cited to 
prove the statemen’. That one poison may connter- 
act another in the human system is illustrated by a 
would-be suicide in Indiana who swallowed nearly 
fifty grains of opium. Being at the point of death, as 
a last resort two-thirds of a dram of nux vomica, dis- 
solved in water, was injected under the skin over va- 
rious parts of the body. The quantity of poison adc- 
ministered was sufficient to kill a well man, but in this 
case its antagonism to opium made it an agent of life, 
for in twenty minutes the man was sitting up in bed, 
conscious and rapidly recovering. 





During the progress of a cause recently on trial in a 
Maryland court, a young man of marked appearance 
rose as one of the counse] to address the court. His 
speech indicated more than ordinary ability, and at 
once attracted interest; and inquiry elicited the fact 
that he was Jerome Bonaparte, second son of the de- 
ceased nephew of Napoleon I., and had recently been 
admitted to the bar. 





Salmon fishing on the Lower Columbia River, Ore- 
gon, has been unusually successful thie past season. 
The best part of the season is from April to August; 
this year the largest number of salmon was taken in 
July. The thirteen canning establishments on the 
river did not take less than an average of 15,000 every 
night during the month. During the season about 
1,000,000 salmon were canght, each averaging, when 
dressed, sixteen pounds, About 750,000 of these were 
canned, the remainder salted and barreled. Every one 
who has eaten salmon, properly canned, knows that it 
is nice, but probably few know the fact that from the 
time the salmon is caught until it ie ready for market 
it passes through twenty-seven hands; the can in 
which the salmon is put employs ten men in the proc- 
ess of making; the case in which the cane are packed 
employs in the manufacture five men, making in all 
forty-two persons necessary in a regular establishment 
to prepare a can of salmon, from the catching ‘he fish 
until it is ready for shipment. It is no nnneual matter 
for one of the large canneries to prepare for market 
25,000 one-pound cans in a day. 





Nothing can be cheaper than going to Europe in 
these days. Steerage fares have tumbled down to 
fifteen dollars, and even less; and if any body wants 
to go for that price, now is the time. 





At the exhibition of usefal and injurious insects, 
held in the Orangery of the Garden of the Tuileries, 
the phylloxera attracts most attention. Almost in- 
visible to the naked eye, he looks the most relentlees 
of bugs when magnified. 





In Mecklenburg, In the little village of Dobberan, 
about two miles from the Baltic, there is a church 
which contains, according to report, some wonderful 
curiosities. Among these, it is said, are a “small 
quantity of flax which the Virgin Mary had for spin- 
ning; a bundle of hay which the three wise men of 
the East had for their cattle and left behind them at 
Bethlehem ; a piece of poor Lazarus's garment; the 
shoulder-blade of St. Christopher; a piece of linen 
cloth which the Virgin Mary wove with her own 
hands; a piece of the head belonging to the fish men- 
tioned in Tobit; a piece of Joseph's mantle, which he 
left in the hands of Potiphar's wife; a pair of St. Je- 
rome’s mustaches; the ecissora with which Delilah 
cut off Samson's hair; a piece of the apron which the 
butcher wore when he killed the calf upon the return 
of the prodigal son ; a night-cap of the Virgin Mary ; a 
ditto of the infant Jesus ; a piece of St. Peter's fishing 
net,” and many other things of a like nature. Tho 
custodian of these relics complains bitterly that some 
of the chief treasures have been stolen, one of whicl 





was ‘a quill from the wing of the Angel Gabriel !” 
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THE HOBBY IN THE KINDER-GARTEN. 


JUNIOR BENNETT. “ You must take a back seat. I was on first.” 
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How easily wicked and treasonable organiza- 
tions may gain the control over the peaceable 
and the industrious members of society has al- 
ways been signally apparent at the South. A 
band of wild and desperate young men, mad- 





dene with whisky and torn by demoniac pas- 
sions, is the governing power in ‘Texas and Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and even Kentucky. Masked, 
armed, and supplied with horses and money by 
the Democratic candidates for office, they ride 
over the country at midnight, and perpetrate un- 
heard-of enormities. It is said, and no donbt 
truly, that not one in a hundred of their fearful 
dees is ever told. ‘Their enormous vices and 
crimes are faintly depicted in the Ku-Klux re- 
ports of 1872. Yet before these infamous asso- 
ciitions Southern society trembles. They rob, 
they murder, they whip, they intimidate; yet no | 


man 
If a colored man ventures to tell of some fright- 
ful nssassination which he saw in the dim mid- | 
night, he is himself dragged from the prison 
where he had been placed for safety and slaugh- 
tered, as happened receutly in Tennessee, with 
rvrible mockevies. If a United States official 
becomes conspicuous in politics, he is carried 
into the woods and shot, as at-Coushatta. In 
Alabama and Louisiana the bands of young ruf- | 
fians patrol the country by day as well as night, 
hooting down Republican voters. According to 
a recent estimate, there is a Republican majority 
of 20,000 in Louisiana, yet M‘Enery and his 
band of assassins claim to have carried the last 
election, and hope to win the next by their usual | 


outrages. Nor does any Southern paper in 
Georgia, or Alabama, or ‘Texas, and scarcely in 
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white or black, dares to denounce them. | 
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Tennessee, venture even to denounce the mur- 
derers or the violators of the laws; or if any 
Northern journal, roused to a proper indignation 
by the wrongs inflicted upon peaceable settlers 
and citizens in the disturbed districts, calls for 
the suppression and punishment of the lawless 
crew, it is at once placed under the ban of the 
secret associations. Such journals (exclaims the 
Austin Daily Statesman) ** are more to be hated 
than the rattlesnake.” Harper's Weekly has 
been especially marked in this way, and its sale 
is forbidden by no unmeaning threats to the 
booksellers of Austin. The White Leaguers are 
resolved that the power of a free press shall never 
be felt in the South, and hope to pursue their ca- 
reer of crime unimpeded by the voice of human- 
ity or reason. 

It is impossible to believe that the better class 
even of the Southern whites can look with any 
thing but horror upon these various enormities, 
that the planters, merchants, and mechanics of 


| the South have any sympathy with the bands of 


ey 


4 


ruffians and murderers who destroy the peace 
and good name of Southern society. Even in 
Louisiana it is plain that a large part of the white 
popnlation would be glad to restore the prosper- 
ity of the State by a strict enforcement of the 
laws, Yet such is the terror inspired by the 


| corrupt and murderous minority that the honest 


and humane members of the Democratic party 
are wholly unable to shield innocent negroes from 
outrage or to protect the Northern immigrants 
and traders who venture to vote for a Repub- 
lican candidate. The reign of terror overawes 
the Legislatures, the press, the bar, the juries, the 
judges. It is impossible to procure the convic- 
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tion of any member of the Ku-Klux in the South- 
ern courts. Even conspicuous Democrats are 
not safe from the rage of the midnight assassins ; 
and whoever attempts to restrain them, whether 
judge or juror, would meet no better treatment 
at their hands than a white or colored Repub- 
lican. We are told in a letter from Texas that 
nothing but the fear of the power of the national 
governinent preserves the lives and property of 
a large part of the Republican party, and that 
rebellion ouly apparently slumbers in that pow- 
erful State, that traitors rule in its Legislature 
and its courts, and that its Union men are ter- 
rified into abject submission to the rebels. It 
is not improbable that the loyal party in Texas, 
the Germans, the colored people, the merchants, 
bankers, and railroad proprietors, all who are 
interested in the material progress and prosperi- 
ty of the State, see the errors of their rulers with 
alarm, and feel that all their property is in peril 
and their liberties abridged by the madness of 
the White Man’s League. Yet Texas is made 
to give a disunion majority by the terrors of a 
secret association, and its lands sink in value 
and its railway enterprises languish because its 
people have not sufficient courage to throw off 
the rule of its destroyers. 

All the crimes at the South are committed in 
the name of Democracy, and to insure the su- 
premacy of a faction that presumes to call itself 
Democratic. A tyranny that is laboring to cre- 
ate a ruling aristocracy and a subject plebs is the 
source of all the Southern disorders. The Demo- 
cratic voters may go unharmed to the polls: it is 
only the Republican voters that are shot by the 
midnight assassins. The Demoerats are the only 
murderers: no trace of political jntimidation has 
been ascribed to the Union party. At Grant 
Parish and Coushatta, in Alabama or Tennessee, 
it is the faction calling itself Democratic that 
burns, outrages, or murders school-teachers and 
Republicans. And it was the Democracy who 
in New Orleans shot down twenty or thirty po- 
licemen, seized upon the State arms, began a new 
rebellion, and for a moment ventured to defy the 
people. Yet this is the kind of Democracy that 
now rules in most of the Southern States, and is 
eager to place its friends in power in the North- 
ern. The band of rufiians who under the guid- 
ance of M‘Enery and Penn have revived the 
horrors of the Ku-Klux in Lcaisiana, and the 
Thugs of Alabama, who, by the narration of 
one of our correspondents, have made that State 
a scene of horror and affright, »ow look for sup- 
port to their allies in the North. The White 
League, we are told, would neve. have ventured 
to seize upon New Orleans but for the Demo- 
cratic successes in Ohio and Connecticut; and 
every rebel in Alabama looks with hope to the 
promised victories of Tammany Hall. Yet there 
is one class of our citizens to whom we would 
especially recommend a study of the character 
of our Ku-Klux Democracy. It is from the Irish 
emigrants that the chief strength of the Northern 
Democracy comes. It is the Irish vote in New 
York or Ohio that cheers on the murderers of 
Coushatta and the ruffians of Tennessee. It is 
the Irish vote to which the band of assassins who, 
under the name of a White Man’s League, now 
rule by terror in most of the Southern States, ap- 
peal to sustain them in their midnight raitis and 
their orgies in the negro cabin. Yet we believe 
that did the Irish emigrant fairly understand the 
question in dispute between the government and 
the Southern rebels, he would vote with no party 
that sustained the Ku-Klux or advocated blood- 
shed and disorder. 

The thoughtlessness of the Irish voters has 
been the chief source of our political disturb- 
ances. Slavery found in them its constant ally. 
Misled by their priests and editors, their political 
chiefs and legal authorities, the Irish have uni- 
formly voted for the advocates of tyranny at the 
South and disunion at the North. Had they 
succeeded in their aim, disorder and discord 
would have covered the Northern States with 
beggary, and there would have remained no 
home in all the world for the Irish emigrant. 
He would have pulled down the only govern- 
ment that could offer him freedom and prosperi- 
ty. When rebellion rose in the South the Irish 
vote of New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis 
was almost the sole reliance of the opponents 
of the government; and Irish priests and poli- 
ticians demanded the restoration of slavery and 
the cessation of the war for union. They sup- 
ported Tween to the last; they built up the pow- 
er of Tammany Hall. Let this be so no longer. 
Let every intelligent Irishman hasten to instruct 
his countrymen that the Union is-the source of 
all their prosperity ; that they have no enemies 
so dangerous as the Southern rebels and the 
Democratic leaders ; that the fata of their wives, 
their children, their homes, and even their faith 
depends upon the preservation of that national 
government which has offered them a shelter in 
the New World from the tyranny of the Old, 
but which they have heretofore, often uncon- 
sciously, labored to destroy. I trust the time is 
forever past when the Irish vote of New York, 
Cincinnati, or St. Louis will be given to any 
candidate who is known to sympathize with the 
rebels, and whose policy tends to bring beggary 
and want to every Irish household. ‘The only 
real friend of the Irish is the Republican party. 

It is easy to conceive how the true chiefs of 
the Democracy would have treated these lawless 
associations at the South. A Jackson would 
have crushed them with the vigor of a Grant. 
It was Jackson who first taught the nation how 
to treat rebellion in South Carolina, and who 
founded the Union party. Nor would Wricut 
nor Marcy, nor MApison nor JEFFERSON, have 
been less patriotic and decided than Dix and the 
chiefs of Republicanism. ‘The welfare of the 
whole people was to them a constant care. Nor 
would they permit the majesty of the law to be 
violated i a single rebel. or have rested a mo- 

ment until the peace of the nation had been as- 





| sured by all its strength. Their patriotic polic 
has descended to the Republican aw wah ganna 
| ty. Men of various shades of opinion upon many 
| political subjects have juined in one common or- 
ganization for the support of good order, the 
preservation of the laws, and the perpetuation of 
the principles of freedom. The German and 
the Celt, the native-born and the foreign citizen 
have a common interest in the suppression of 
the Ku-Klux at the South and the maintenance 
of peace. Nor should they rest until it is at- 
tained. Liberty and Union can only be main- 
tained by ceaseless vigilance, labor, and self-de- 
votion. No nation can slumber and be safe, 
And it is the especial duty of our young men 
often the mental offspring of our common schools 
to give all their strength to the support of the 
Union and the laws, In the new struggle be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance, barbarism, and 
progress, foudalism and freedom, which is reviy- 
ing among us by the influx of a foreign popula- 
tion and the influence of fallen slavery, the fate 
of the country will hang upon the devotion and 
activity of its new generation. It is the young 
men of the nation from ocean to ocean who 
must preserve the peace of the South and de- 
fend the bulwarks of knowledge in the North 
and West. Evcene Lawrence. 





THE SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


On the 6th inst. the Seventh Regiment, of 
which New Yorkers are so justly proud, celebra- 
ted its fiftieth anniversary by a grand parade 
and a banquet. The parade was, of course, the 
great feature of the day. The regiment turned 
out in strength, in full dress and in heavy march- 
ing order. ‘The veterans, composed of exempt 
members of the regiment, numbered about two 
hundred, of whom only half wore the uniform 
adopted by the association some time ago. For- 
tunately the dav was very pleasant; thousands 
of people gathered in the streets to give the regi- 
ment a hearty welcome as it passed, and colors 
floated from almost every house-top ‘along the 
line of march. ‘The windows, balconies, and 
even the roofs along the route, as well as the 
sidewalks, were crowded with spectators, who 
greeted the regiment with cheers as it passed by. 
At the City Hall it was reviewed by the Mayor, 
the members of the Common Council, and the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. This is the moment 
chosen by our artist for the graphic and effective 
illustration on 877. In the evening a ban- 
quet took place in Irving Hall, at which about 
six hundred gentlemen, including active mem- 
bers of the regiment, veterans, and invited guests, 
were present. 

No New York regiment has had a more event- 
ful or more honorable career than the Seventh. 
During the half century of its existence there 
has been no call from the State, city, or general 
government it has not promptly and effectively 
responded to. There were the “ Election” and 
** Abolition” riots in 1834, the ‘* Stevedore” riot 
in 1836, the ‘‘ Flour” riot in 1837, the *‘ Croton 
Water” riot in 1840, the Astor Place riot in 1849, 
the ‘*Police” and ‘‘Dead Rabbit” riots in 1857, 
the ** Draft” riot in 1863, and the ‘* Twelfth of 
July” riot in 1871. An account of its several 
camps, its excursions from Boston to Richmond, 
its return courtesies to military corps visiting the 
city, and the distinguished visitors in whose hon- 
or the city authorities have always exhibited the 
Seventh with so much pride, would fill a large 
volume. During the Mexican war it furnished 
a large number of officers to the army of thie 
United States. On the outbreak of the South- 
ern rebellion it was the first regiment from the 
State of New York, and the first fully armed and 
equipped regiment in the United States, to vol- 
unteer and march to the defense of the national 
capital, and the first regiment to reach Washing- 
ton, then in imminent danger; and it was pub- 
licly honored by President Lixcouy, General 
Scott, and other distinguished officers for, its 
services in securing the safety of the national 
government, its capital, and its archives. Again, 
in 1863, the Seventh volunteered its services when 
the government and its capital were in great 
peril. During the civil war it farnished from its 
ranks over six hundred officers to the regular and 
volunteer army of the United States. All were 
distinguished for their valor and patriotism, many 
of them won high military rank, and nearly sixty 
sealed their devotion to their country with their 
lives. ‘The Seventh may well be proud of its 
splendid record, and New York and the. whole 
nation may well be proud of the Seventh. 





A FRIEND “UP TOWN.” 


Nourse Maycocx was sitting in a disconsolate 
attitude, her cap ribbons hanging limply about, 
her under lip almost in contact with her nose. 
My youngest-born, sprawling idly on her lap, 
found hardly holding room there, and was sliding 
down the inclin.4 plane of her knees all unheed- 
ed. Nurse, like her master, has occasional fits 
of gloom and depression, a4 her sadness, as 
his, generally proceeds from the sume. cause, that 
is, lack of money. 

“* Well, Maycock,” I said, glancing rouna «., 
nursery, ‘‘ how are you getting on here? Chil- 
dren all right ?” ; 

“* Yes, Sir; there ain’t nothing the matter with 
them,” with a sigh. ‘‘I don’t feel just right my- 
self.” , 

«Spasms again ?” 

«A eilent pain in the small of the back—just 
there, you know, Sir,” said Mrs. Maycock, giv- 
ing herself a sharp blow with the fist on the part 
affected. 0+ 

“Liver, no. doubt,” I said. ‘‘ Take a pill. 

‘I’ve took ’em till I’m tired of ‘em, Sir. Not 
but what I should feel better, I dare say, if I was 
more comfortable in my mind.” - 

‘*-What’s your secret grief, Mrs. Maycock ?” 





‘Money, Sir—money. I don't know where 
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it goes to, really; and children, Sir, they're al- 
ways dunning of you. Here’s my daughter Mary 
going out to service, and money wanted to get 
her things, and where it’s coming from I don’t 
know!” 

‘I wish I knew where money would come 
from when it’s wanted.” 

** Ah,” said Mrs. Maycock, resignedly, ‘* you 
can’t get blood out of stone. Well, thank good- 
ness, I've got a friend up there,” she said, with 
a backward jerk of the head. 

‘*A happy frame of mind, nurse.” I said. 
“‘T wish 1 had such confidence in the powers 
above.” 

‘* Bless you, Sir, he’s the same to one as anoth- 
er, as long as you've got any thing for him.” 

“Your meaning, Maycock? 1 don't exactly 
understand your doctrine.” 

‘*My friend up town, Sir—Mr. Gedge, the 
pawnbroker.”’ 

Mrs. Maycock knew that I should not be shock- 
ed at this allusion; norwasI. Still I felt bound 
to offer up a moral maxim or two. ‘* It’s a waste- 
ful way of getting money,” I said. ‘* You pay 
about thirty per cent.” 

** Ah, but it’s better than borrowing, after all, 
Sir. There’s no remarks made, and he don’t 
ask you for your money back again. Not but 
what there’s some people sets their faces against 
it, and my sister-in-law was one as ‘ad never go 
nigh such places, till at last she was drove to it, 
and made her fortune by it the very first time 
she went.” 

** Made her fortune,” I cried, my curiosity ex- 
cited, ‘* out of a visit to a pawnbroker ?” 

** Yes, Sir, her fortune. He's a master bnild- 
er, Sir, now, her husband, and they live in a 
height-roomed house as he built hisself, and was 
having parish relief no longer ago than that.” 

**'lell me the story, nurse. I should like to 
know how it’s done.” 

Mrs. Maycock vigorously stirred the nursery 
fire, hitched her young charge into a more easy 
position, adjusted her cap, and began: 

** My sister-in-law Emma, as was formerly a 
Maycock, was in service for a many years with 
Admiral Brown, living at Witherfield Lodge, 
Kingston, till she met with Rogers, being a car- 
penter, a journeyman, but a very good hand, as 
kept company with her for a good while, and 
then married. The admiral’s family was very 
kindtothem. They give her her wedding clothes 
and a breakfast the day they was married, and 
the young ladies presented her with a beautiful 
silver tea-pot. And as they was going off—a 
fly and a pair of ’orses and every thing grand— 
the admiral comes down the steps, and says he, 
‘Good luck to you, Mrs. Rogers,’ he says. ‘My 
daughters have found you a tea-pot and I've 
found the tea, and [ hope it ‘ll do you good.’ 

** Well, Sir, Emma was crying a good deal, 
through having been in ber place ever since she 
was a little bit of a girl, fifteen years in one 
place; and, ‘Thank you kindly, Sir,’ she says, 
‘for all your goodness to me —you and the young 
ladies ;’ and nothing did she think about the tea 
except that the admiral meant as it was the 
breakfast, where they'd had tea, for to be sure, 
with sherry wine and every thing first-rate. 

** Emma had saved a bit of money, and with 
that her husband went into business. He were 
a hard-working man, but unfortunate through 
speculating in buying timber. And then he was 
taken ill with rheumatic fever, and little better 
than a cripple for years; and Emma had a lot 
of children, seven in as many years, and had her 
hands fall with them, as you may judge. <A: | 
by degrees they was brought very.low. No! - 
ing in the cupboard and seven children tuggi 
at your apron-strings ain’t no child’s play, is it, 
Sir?” 

“*T can sympathize with Mrs. Rogers. How 
did she manage ?” 

‘** Well, Sir, she went to the parish. She'd got 
some friends among them as was on the boord, 
and she told ‘em as how she'd struggled hard to 
keep her home together, and would the gentle- 
men kindly give her some relief till such times as 
her husband could get into work again. Well, 
Sir, they hum’d and ha’d; it was against their 
rules, they said, and so on; but the end of it 
was as they give her a shilling a week for each 
of the children, and three and six for her hus- 
band and her. And with that and what she 
made going out washing they kept body and soul 
together. 

‘*They'd always managed to keep a decent 
house about them, for that was her pride, poor 
thing; as I should have been too proud for to go 
to the parish, and would have sold every stick 
and stock 1 had sooner than do it. But them 
wasn't her feelings. ‘We've paid rates our- 
selves,’ she says, ‘as long as we could, and now 
let them pay for us,’ says she. And there was 
reason in that, 

‘* Yes, Sir, she'd a nice little house, with a par- 
lor as they never used, that was as neat as a new 
pin. A little carpet on the floor, a little round 
table in the middle, two little cupboards, one on 
each side of the fire-place, and on one of ’em a 
mat in violin-work, and atop of that the silver 
tea-pot.” 

**1)o you mean that it was the fiddle pattern, 
Mrs. Maycock ?” 

“*T don’t know what patten it was, but it was 
a beautiful tea-pot, as always stood on that mat 
of violin wools. She'd never used it, bless you, 
never had made no tea in it; not when she'd 
company or nothing. There it stood, just as 
she'd had it from the admiral’s family, with the 
silver paper inside it and all! She cleaned it 
every week on Saturdays with whitning, and 
brushed it over with an old tooth-brash. 

** Well, Sir, Emma had just come home from 
a day’s washing, and was tighting herself up the 
best way she could afore she sat down to mend 
the children’s things, when there was a knock at 
the door, and Emma answers it; and, lo and be- 
hold! there stood a lady in a black silk dress 


with a drawn bonnet, and says she, ‘Are you 
Mrs. Rogers?’ ‘ Yes, ma'am, and what's your 
pleasure?’ savs Emma. Says she, *‘ I’m—’” 

** Not the district visitor again,” said I, langh- 
ing, as, by Mrs. Maycock’s knitted brow and 
pursed-up lips, I conjectured that she had con- 
jured up before her mind's eye an image of her 
béte noire. 

Mrs. Maycock shook her head in a way that 
implied a good deal. ‘Yes, the district visit- 
or,” she went on; “fand so Emma says, ‘ In- 
deed, ma‘am !’ and shows her into the parlor, be- 
ing a bit humbled in her mind through getting 
parish relief. So the lady looked here and there, 
and up and down, and axed Ikmma ever so many 
questions about this and that and the other; and 
in the middle of it all the baby cries, and away 
goes Emma to'tend toit. Well, when she comes 
back the lady looks very cross and uppish, and 
she says, ‘Mrs. Rogers,’ says she, ‘ may I ask if 
this here’s your tea-pot ?’ ‘Why, yes, ma’am,’ 
says she, ‘as was gave me by Admiral Brown’s 
family.’ ‘Oh!’ says the visitor, in a towering 
rage, ‘and you receive arish relief, with a silver 
tea-pot, as I could never afford such a thing for 
myself!’ says she; and with that she flings away. 

** And what do you think she does? Writes 
a long letter to the head boord in London; and 
down comes a gent ready primed with every thing 
a-purpose to make inquiries as to Emma's tea- 
pot. And after a bit the gentlemen send for her, 
and say they, ‘We're very sorry, Mrs. Rogers, 
but our masters say you ain't to have no more 
relief,’ and struck her off the books. 

‘*And then she was druy to it, as ‘ad never 
been to a pawnbroker’s in her life; but go she 
must with her silver tea-pot, as she cried over 
as she packed it away in her basket. And she 
shook and trembled that vi'lent, as she went 
along, and was that pale, as people turned round 
to look at her. And she come to the pawn-shop, 
and her heart failed her, and she walked on and 
on, ever so far beyond, thinking as every body 
was watching her; and at last she turned back, 
quite desperate, and went right in. And when 
she got inside the door she didn’t feel so bad, 
and she says to the man, ‘ Being in a little bit 
of difficulties through want of money,’ says she, 
‘would you kindly advance me as much as you 
can without inconweniencing yourself,’ says she, 
‘on this piece of silver ?’ and brings out her tea- 
pot. Well, the man snatches it up, and he looks 
at it all round, and here and there, and rings it, 
and makes a little tiny scratch inside it, and then 
he fetches out his weights and scales. ‘ Don't 
want this ma'am,’ says he, flinging out the paper 
as was inside; and Emma takes it up to fold it 
out, as it might be a sort of remembrance to her 
of the tea-pot as was gone, and, lo and behold! 
there was a hangvelope in the middle of the silver 
paper, as must have been there ever since it was 
give her. ‘ Mrs. Rogers’ was outside it, ‘ with 
Admiral Brown's best wishes.’ ‘Oh, la!’ she 
says, ‘I never see this,’ and opened it quite faint- 
like, and there was a fifty-pound note! And that 
was the admiral’s tea, as flashed into her mind 
after all them years. ‘Thank you, Sir,’ she says ; 
‘T'll not trouble you now,’ says she, and sets off 
home hugging her silver tea-pot to her heart. 

‘* And she spent five pounds of it in sending 
her husband to Margate; and he come back 
quite another man, and got a contrack, and with 
having a bit of ready money, he made a good 
thing of it, and never looked back afterward, but 
come to be the man I told you of, with houses of 
his own, and money laid out at interest, and all 
throngh her going to her friend up town, which 
must be my journey when I've seen the children 
to bed. La, there’s the postman’s knock !” 

The postman’s knock it was; and the children 
tumbled one over the other in their eagerness to 
bring me the letters. And there was a letter 
that inclosed one of those pleasant crisp papers, 
yclept checks, which are so grateful to the emp- 
ty itching palm. And for this time I was abie 
to save Mrs. Maycock a journey ‘*‘ up town.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A sERI008 loss in the ranks of American nat- 
uralists has occurred in the death of Professor 
Jerrries Wyman, of Harvard College, which 
took place at Bethlehem, New Hampshire, on 
the 4th of September. 

Professor Wyman was born in Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts, on the 11th of August, 1814, and 
consequently was in his sixty-first year at the 
time of his decease. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1883, and at the Massachusetts Medical Col- 
lege in 1837, after which he visited Europe, and 
spent two years in studying medicine and natn- 
ral history. From 1843 to 1847 he was Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in the medical de- 
partment of Hampden Sidney College, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He then received the appoint- 


ment of Hersey Professor of Anatomy in Harvard 
College, and of Professor of Comparative Anat- 
omy in the Lawrence Scientific School. More 


recently he has been in charge of the Peabod 
Museum of Archeology, at Cambridge, an insti 
tution connected with Harvard University, and 
endowed by Mr. Peasopy with a large fund, 

In connection with his duties as Hersey Pro- 
fessor in Harvard College, Professor Wyman 
brought together, at his own expense, a valuable 
and extensive cabinet of comparative anatomy, 
which, we believe, was purchased by Harvard 
College. 

Professor WyMaN has long held a prominent 

ition among American naturalists, and has 
ad the good fortune to escape many of the 
jealousies which so frequently exhibit them- 
selves in men of science. His kindness of dis- 
position and constant willingness to place his 
services at the command of those who might 
call upon him were proverbial. Singularly mod- 
est in the estimate of his own powers, and re- 
tiring in character and manners, it required a 
constant effort on the part of his friends to in- 
duce him to assume positions to which he was 
entitled by the variety and thoroughness of his 
ee te cn 
horoughly grounded in the principles of nat- 








ural history, his researches embraced most of 
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the departments of comparative anatomy and 
zoology, in nearly all of which he was equally at 
home. One of his most important papers was 
that upon the gorilla, of which he received aspec- 
imen trom Dr. SavaGe, and of whose peculiarities 
he gave a satisfactory account. Many articles 


from his pen grace the pages of the Proceedings 


of the Boston Society of Natural History, to 
which institution his death will be a scrious 
blow. For many years he was one of its most 
prominent members, as well as its president. 
_One prominent publication on his part con- 
sists of 4 course of lectures upon comparative 

hysio‘ogy, de:.vered by him Lefore the Lowell 
iustitute, Boston. The Journal of Science and 
the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge 
also included him in the list of contributors. 

For a number of years past Professor WyMAN 
has been in feeble health, with a tendency to 
pulmonary disease, which made it necessary for 
1im to spend his winters in Florida. Here, 
however, he was not idle, but devoted himself 
to the study of the ancient shell heaps which 
occur so extensively in that State, and upon 
which his researches have thrown very great 
light. Collections made by him are to be found 
in the Peabody Museum, at Cambridge; and 
since his death a meeting of the trustees of the 
museum has been held, at which, among other 
transactions, they placed Professor Asa Gray in 
charge, 





We notice an incidental mention in the Revue 
et Magasin de Zoologie of the death, some time 
prior to January last, of its founder, M. F. E. 
GUERIN-MENEVILLE, a fact that had not previ- 
ously come to our notice. M. GueRIN-MENE- 
VILLE was well known as an eminent French 
entomologist, and especially as the founder first 
of the Magasin de Zoologie, in 1831, and then 
of the Revue Zoologique, in 1836. Some years 
afterward they were merged in one under the 
title of the Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, and 
continued until the present time under that 
name. The present publishers are E. DEYROLLE 
ET Fits. 





We have already announced to our readers the 
departure, some months ago, of the Swatara 
with that portion of the American observers of 
the transit of Venus destined for the antarctic 
regions. This consisted of tive parties, one cach 
for Hobart-Town, Kerguelen my New Zea- 
land, Crozet Island, and Chatham Island. Two 
more of the parties left San Francisco on the 
28th of July, by the steamer Alaska, for Naga- 
saki, whence they were to be conveyed to their 
destination by the frigate Lackawanna. One of 
these, destined for Pekin, was made up as fol- 
lows: Professor James C. WATSON as chief as- 
tronomer; assistants, Professor CuarLes A. 
Youne and TuomAs P. Woopwarp; chief pho- 
tographer, W. V. RanGcer; assistants, E. War- 
son and BENJAMIN J. ConraD. The other, bound 
for Wladiwostock, Siberia, was thus organized : 
chief astronomer, Professor Asaru HALL; as- 
sistant, A. B. WHEELER; chief photographer, 
Mr. CLARK; assistants, T.8. Tappan, G. J. Rock- 
WELL, and F. M. Lacey. A mechanician accom- 
panied this party, in case the cold weather should 
affect the instruments. 

The apparatus taken by each of the parties 


| mentioned consists of a telescope for photo- 


| 





‘ly found among the cultivated Japanese. 





graphing purposes forty feet long, which will 
make an image of the sun four inches in diam- 
eter; an equatorial telescope five inches in di- 
ameter and seven fect long; a transit instru- 
ment; with minor instruments, such as clocks, 
chronographs, and magnetic instruments. The 
instruments were all made in this country, and 
were purchased principally of Clark & Son, 
Cambridge, and Stackpo._e & Broruer, of New 
York. The chronometers were made by Neevs, 
and the clocks by Howarp & Co., Boston. 

The eighth ‘and last party, under Professor 
GrEorGE Davipson, of the Coast Survey, expect- 
ed to leave San Francisco toward the end of 
August for Nagasaki, to establish a camp of ob- 
servation at some point in Japan not yet fixed 
upon. 





A paper was read by Professor Pancertr be- 
fore the Egyptian Institute of Cairo, relating to 
his experiments on the action of the poison of 
Egyptian serpents, in which he presented the 
conclusion that two animals only, the ichneu- 
mon and Mephitis libyca, are able to resist large 
doses of the poison of the naja and the ceraste, 
so that in ordinary cases they may be consider- 
ed as invulnerable to these serpents. These re- 
sults are thought possibly to account for the 
veneration in which the ichneumon is held by 
the ancient Egyptians. 





At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan it was stated that the Army Signal-office 
had expressed its willingness to assis! the socie- 
ty in any possible way to secure a complete set 
of meteorological observations in Yokohama; 
that, on the other hand, the assistance of the 
Japanese government was much to be desired, 
in order that a general system of meteorological 
reports might be made throughout the empire 
in accordance with the simultaneous system 
recommended at Vienna. The light-house and 
mining departments of Japan keep metcorolog- 
ical records, and it was remarked by Professor 
AYRTON that the Japanese government, so far as 
he was able to learn, was inclined to leave pure- 
ly astronomical observations to the Naval De- 
partment, while the Enginecring College would 
undertake those of a meteorological character. 
Men eminently adapted to the most accurate 
observations could, according to him, be — 

he 
importance of telegraphic lines and telegraphic 
communication in Japan in reference to earth- 
quakes was especially mentioned, and also the 
interest that would attach to electrical observa- 
tions. 





It is stated that Dr. Jonw Epwarp Gray, 
who has been for fifty years connected with the 
British Museum, and is at present the keeper of 
the zoological department, proposes to resign 
his post during the coming winter. 





The precise relationships of certain species 
of American deer to European analogues, the 
moose, the reindeer, and the elk especially, have 
been the subject of critical consideration on the 
part of naturalists for many years past, some 
maintaining that they are identical and others 
that they are distinct. No one has given the 
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matter more attention than Judge Caton, of Tl 
linois, who for many yeass bas had in his larg: 
park near his residence at Ottawa specimens « 

nearly all the American species, where he hi: 
carefully studied their habits. 

Quite recently Judge Caton visited the nort 
of Europe for the purpose of examining the O) 
World forms in lile, and has satisfied himsc!/ 
from careful study, of the absolute identity ot 
the moose and the caribou of the two continents, 
and of the very close relationship between th« 
American elk and the European stag. One char- 
acter of much importance in the deer consists in 
the presence and shape or entire absence of a 
peculiar gland on the metatarsus of the hind-leg, 
this being indicated, if present, by a tuft of hair 
of a particular shape, and varying with the spe- 
cies. The American representatives of the moose 
and caribou do not possess such a gland; and as 
Dr. Joun Epwarp Gray asserts its existence in 
the European species, Judge CaTon at one time 
inferred a specific distinction. He now fiuds, 
however, that equally with the American they 
are destitute of the gland, and that there is ab- 
solutely no point in which they can be separated. 

In regard to the relationship between the Eu 
ropean stag and the American elk he tinds the 
principal difference to be in the smaller size of 
the former. Fossil remains, however, show a 
size equal to our variety, with antlers equally 
large, and with all the distinguishing peculiari- 
ties, even to the occasional presence of a snag 
on the brow antler, which occurs in about five 
per cent. of our elk; but never, so far as Judge 
Caton could learn, in the European anitmal of 
modern times. The two also inbreed perfectly 
well in European forests, with fertile progeny. 

This entire subject will probably be thor ough- 
ly elucidated by Judge Caton in an exhaustive 
work on the American cervide, upon which he 
has been engaged for some years past. 





The Atheneum, in a highly commendatory no- 
tice of a work by R&tvy upon the hydraulics of 
great rivers, especially of the Parana and Ura- 
guay and the estuary of the La Plata, refers to a 
generalization obscurely indicated in the work, 
and which the reviewer thinks, if absolute, may 
be called REvy’s law, stating it in the following 
terms: ** The inclination of the surface being the 
same (and no interference arising from other 
causes), the velocity of a river is as the square 
of its depth.”’ ‘ 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Waew reminded of their want of progress in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, the Spaniards relate a legend, 
that Adam, once upon a time, requested leave to re- 
visit this world—once his Paradise. The leave was 

ranted, and an angel commissioned to conduct him. 

n wings of love the patriarch hastoned to his native 
earth; but so changed, so strange, all seemed to him 
that he felt at home nowhere until he came to Poriu 
gal. “Ah, here,” exclaimed he, “set me down here: 
every thing here is just ae I left it!” 

ee ~e ----- -- 

Determined beforehand, we gravely pretend 

To ask the opinion and thoughte of a friend; 

Should his differ from onrs on any pretense, 

We pity his want both of judgment and sense; 

But if he falls into and flatters our plan, 

Why, really we think him a sensible man. 

nadnenpnnediiieadindaennni 

Shortly after the battle of Princeton a witty Scotch 
farmer amused himeelf by writing a humorous bellad 





upon it, which so stung one of the officers who had he- 


haved very badly on thie occasion that he sent th 
et a challenge to meet him at H— for morts! con 
at. The second found the farmer buey with his 


pitchfork, to whom he delivered the challenge of th« 
redoubtable hero. The good-humored fermer, turning 
toward him with his agricultnral tmplement in his 
hand, coolly said, “Gang awa’ back to Meeter Smith 
and tell him I hae nae time to come to H—— to pie 
him satisfaction; but that if he likes to come here, I'll 
just do as he did—T'll run awa’!” 

A wag, on seeing his friend with something under 
hie cloak, asked him what it was. ‘A poniar(,” an- 
awered he. But he observed that it was a bottle. 
Taking it from him and drinking the contents, he re- 
turned it, saying, “There, I give you the secabbard 
back again.” 





<< —_ ___-___- 


A man not a thonsand miles from Syracnee having 
made an aeeignment, some years since, was called 
upon by a New York creditor, to whom he exhibited 
his booke, and with whom he proposed to settle at 
fifty cents on the dollar. The New York man repiied, 
“How can you pay fifty cents on the dollar? Your 
assete will not pay over forty centa.” “ Well, never 
mind that,” said the unfortunate aeeienor; “if my 
assets will not pay the fifty cents, I will make up the 
deficiency out of my own pocket.” What became of 
the New Yorker after that, deponent saith not. 

A Highlander who sold broome went into a barber's 
shop in Glasgow to get shaved. The barber bought 
one of his brooma, and, after having shaved him, 
asked the price of it. “‘Tippence,” anid the Hirh- 
lander. “No, no,” says the shaver; “I'll give you a 

mny, and if that does not satiefy you, take your 

room again.” The Highlander took It, and aeked 
what he had to pay. “A penny,” says Strap. “Tl 
gie ye a baubee,” says Duncan, “and if that dinna 
satisfy ye, pit on my beard again.” 

lineata 

The man who has not any thing to boast of but bis 
illustrions ancestors is like a potato plant—the only 
good belonging to him is under-ground. 


-_ —_—— 








During a recent trial in Essex County, Massachn- 
setts, a man was placed upon the stand to testify as to 
some boundaries of land. “ How long have you lived 
in Gloucester ?” asked the plaintiff's counsel, in a loud 
tone, approaching very near the witness, “Hey 2” 
said the man, placing his hand behind an ear and 
leaning forward. “How fong have you lived in 
Gloucester 2” repeated the lawyer, separating the 
words with a tremendous roar, “Ah!” replied the 
witness, “yes! about two rods.” “You may step 
down,” said the lawyer. ‘ Yes,” replied the witness, 
“it might be a little more.” 

at data sea “re 

An Episcopal clergyman who rather likee a joke 
was engaged to read the service for a brother minister, 
and was hurrying to church a little belated on Sundry 
morning. A friend, struck by his uncommon speed, 
inquired, “Sir, why so fast?” “In order,” said he, 
“that he who runs may read.” 

—_ —— 

Of a truth, a home without a girl is only half 
blessed ; it is an orchard without blossoms, and a 
spring without song. A house full of sons is like 
Lebanon with its cedars, but daughters by the fireside 
are like roses in Sharon. 

_——— 

Yon often hear of 2 man being in advance of hie 
age, bnt yon never hear of a woman being in the same 
predicament. 


—_— 


A grammarian mourns because the Roman word 
“commence” is taking the place of the good En- 
glish word “begin.” The latter is @ compound word 
made up of three-fifths gin, and people do not like to 





put it in their mouths these temperance times. 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT 


AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


We give on this page an illus- 
tration of the monument erected 
st Springfield, .[linois, in honor of 
I t en LANe LN, Whicl includes 
at statue of the President 
m iby Mr. Largin G. Mean. 
I t e Was put in its place on 

and was formally un- 

1 the Lith in the presence 

vast assemblage of people 

ll parts of the country. It 

stand n the south side and in 
f f the shaft, about thirty 
fi bove the ground Presi- 


t Grant and many other dis- 
ruests, both civil and 


> present at the cere 
mony [he statue is an excellent 
and characteristic likeness of Mr. 
Lixcoty. The figure is represent- 
ed as dressed in the double-breasted 
long frock-coat and the loose pan- 
tal s which were the fashion ten 
or twelve vears ago, and conse- 


tly make the form appear 
mewhat more full and robust 
than Mr. Lixcotn really was. 


The } aiture of the statue is 
realistic in its fidelity. The rather 
stooping shoulders, the forward in- 
clit n of the head, manner of 
W ig the hair, the protruding 


vs, the nose, the mouth, 

vith the prominent and slightly 
lower lip, the mole on 

his left cheek, the eyes sitting far 
i is head, the calm, ear- 

I rowful expression of 

e face. all recall to the minds of 

s old friends and neighbors the 
mple-mannered, unaffected man 

ho lived among them until he was 


1 away to enter upon the duties 
of Chief Magistrate of the nation. 
As will be seen from our engrav- 


Lincoin is represented 
hand resting upon 
which are grace- 

i the Stars and Stripes. 
fr. Ly N is represented us 
ned the Procla- 

; mancipation, and in 

his hand he holds a scroll 

i ** Proclamation ;” in the 

t hand he holds a pen. The 

of arms upon the face of 

the pedestal on which the statue 





st represe its the American 
eagle standing upon a shield partly 
draped by the flag, with one foot 


ken shackle, and in his 


ee 


— 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS.—[Pnorograruep spy C. J, Payne.) 





“TWO BITS TO SEE THE PAPPOOSE.” 











[Ocroner 24, 1874, 


beak the fragments of a chain 
which he has just broken to pieces, 

The monument is constructed in 
the most substantial manner of 
Quincy granite. In the base are 
two chambers. The one shown in 
our engraving is called Memorial 
Hall, and contains some interest- 
ing relics of the late President. 
The other, on the north side, con- 
tains the caskets inclosing the re- 
mains of Mr. Lincotn and his 
little son “‘Tad.” The opening 
above Memorial Hall is the en- 
trance to the winding stairs lead- 
ing to the top of the monument, 
The several subordinate groups of 
figures shown in our engraving are 
not yet placed in position. Each 
group is intended to represent a 
branch of the service of the United 
States. 

The monument was erected un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. 
W. D. Ricnarpson, from the de- 
sign of Mr. Larkin G. Meap. 
The base is seventy-four feet on 
each side and twenty high, the 
total height to the top of the shaft 
being one hundred and twenty feet. 
The structure cost $250,000. 


THE PAPPOOSE. 

THE once numerous and power- 
ful tribe of Shoshone Indians has 
dwindled down to a few hundred. 
All along the line of the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroad they may 
be seen loafing about in a most 
wretched and forlorn condition, 
begging for money or food from 
every traveler. To those who have 
never come into contact with In- 
dians on their native plains, the 
sight of the squaws and pappooses 
is something very droll and inter- 
esting. The poor creatures crowd 
about the railroad stations on the 
arrival of the trains, and pick up 
many a penny by showing off their 
babies to the lady passengers. 
Our engraving represents such a 
scene. The squaws generally ask 
‘* two bits” for the pappoose show, 
and the fair ladies, always inter- 
ested in babies, are frequently very 
generous in their gifts to the poor 
mothers. The pappooses are some- 
times very bright and handsome. 
They are closely strapped to boards, 
as shown in the engraving, the ob- 
ject being to keep them quiet and 
make them grow straight. 
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POACHERS. 


One of the legal consequences of owning land 
in England is the property which it brings with 
it in all the animated tenants of the forests, 
meadows, and streams. Birds, fish, and deer, 
pheasants and: plover, foxes and hares, belong as 
much to the proprietor as the trees and the 
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fruits of his garden. Whoever shoots a bird or 
traps a rabbit on one of the immense English es- 
tates is liable to imprisonment like a thief or a 
burglar. The game-laws authorize the owner 
to defend his warrens and preserves even by 
killing the trespasser who resists his servants and 
refuses to leave his land, and the property in game 


is enforced by all the powers of the British con- | 


stitution. The right of fishing in certain streams 


or hunting over certain grounds is bought and 
sold as commonly as the right to preach and 
pray. The lives of the throngs of hares, foxes, 
and birds that swarm in countless numbers over 
England are guarded with sedulous care; and 
the unlucky tenant-farmers, who often see their 
crops devoured and their gardens pillaged by the 
rabbits and the rooks, have no resource but sub- 


mission. ‘They look with no kindly feeling upon 
| the landlords who nourish the vermin that over- 
run the fields, or who in the autumn ride over 
meadows and hedges and plowed land in their 
mad chase after a hare or a fox; and the hun- 
gry laborer, whose family seldom tastes meat and 
often suffers for want of less costly food, can not 
avoid a pang of envy and of discontent when he 
sees the forest and meadows swarming with use- 
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less and destructive game which he is forbidden 
to touch, but which would bring back perhaps the 
failing strength of a sick wife or a feeble child. 
‘Temptation is ever before him. He can not 
always resist. Poaching is one of the com- 
monest crimes in England, and is punished with 
extreme severity. ‘The country magistrates, who 


| are always land-holders, have no pity on the young 
. 


laborer who is caught shooting his first partridge 
or hare; and the rigid game-laws are said to be 
the cause of a rapid growth of crime in the rural 
districts. The young man who has been tempt- 
ed to poach in the teeming forest or preserve, 
arid is detected, loses at once character and hope. 
He is imprisoned or fined. He enters upon a 
new course of crime. In his madness and want 
he robs, perhaps at last he murders, and some- 
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times the gamekeeper who procured his first con- 
viction has fallen a victim to his rage. 

At night the gamekeeper and his men, and 
sometimes the proprietor himself, wander over 
the immense estates in search of poachers. They 
are well armed and prepared for resistance. They 
track their victims with the stealthy tread of the 
savage. ‘The report of a gun or the trail of men 
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over the grass guides them to their enemy, and 
the poachers, who are always on the watch for 
the gamekeepers, and are also armed, not unfre- 


| quently make a bold resistance, and a noetarnal 


skirmish and combat take place in the green 
glades of the forest. All over England, ia the 


| season of game, this constant vigilance must 
* 


be exercised, and an army of gamekeepers are 


| kept in activity in order to secure this migratory 
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} lof property. Yet poaching still flourishes, J} It is a striking illustration of the very recent growth 
nritie f 2D vame find a wav | of artistic taste in its higher forms among us that a 
+} , ne ms i at nat 1 never | ve 1arter of a century ago no artistic bronzes were im- 
, * oe | ated d been obtained as | ported into this country except by specific order, or in 
been sol 24) yw less 3 hid Ul ‘ | 
is Robin El. o's venison. Poaching has | the luggage of travelers returning from the “ grand 
| oon attraction for all the idle and | tour.” To-day this importation forms a distinct and 
. pear , of the country. ‘They tind | daily-increasing branch of the business of such houses 
ods an easy means of making money | as that of Srare & Marcus, No, 22 John Street, and 
ted pleasures Chey at least can see | new works, @& rapidly as they are produced, find their 
in clearing the land of useless game. | way to this firm, The industry itself, in truth, is of 
I e their haunts in the depths of the En- | recent origin, even in Europe. Half a century has not 
forests. and live a nomad life, that is not | yet elapsed since one cf the leading manufacturers 
-e that of a Western trapper. ‘The Sioux | associated himself with Collas, the inventor of the pro- 
t more hostile to the white hunter who in- | cess of “mathematical reduction,” and began the pro- 
upon their hunting grounds than is often | duction of artistic bronzes on a scale and at prices to 
english l-holder to his poachers, nor | put them within the reach of moderate fortunes, This 
resulved to extirpate the bold intruders, manufacturer now employs five hundred men, and the 
the poacher and the English squire @ | list of his reproductions of the great works of sculp- 
raged siuce the days of Pack and Robin | ture embraces more than fifteen hundred subjects. 
i From this “foyer” of the arts, and not from this alone, 
Yet the progress of intelligence and humanity | the warerooms of Messrs. Stare & Manovs are con- 
Engtind promises soon to abolish even the stantly receiving new guests; for it really is scarcely 
laws. Already they have been amended | civil, or even accurate, to speak of such beautiful 
al of their harsher provisions. This sea- | creations as the Daphne and Chloe, or the “Fire” and 
f the large !und-holders have thrown | « Air,” or the swart stately Assyrian and Egyptian 
eir immense huuting fields to the people, | goddesses, priestesses, princesses, and warriors, that 
owed game to be pursued freely by | sueceed each other in this permanent exhibition of art, 
chose to come, It is scarcely possible | as «things of beauty.” They are a sort of persons. 
English can much longer consent to | A noble statue, whatever may be its proportions, takes 
. this nursery for discontent - ine 4 upon itself a sort of life, 
en the peal lic schools have oe the “ All breathing kuman ion far above, 
, as they are now rap idly doing, the game- That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloyed, 
must fall before the light of knowle: lge. It A burning forehead and a parching tongue.” 
is indeed remarkuble that they should have last- —{Com.] 
ed so long. 
ey 
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SPONGE FISHERIES. 
SPon , to speak of them in a general way, tf p” For 25 cents. Tur 
, half animal, half vegetable. ‘They Sorence ov Heat 
‘ . : 1 fist for them i (a $2 00 magazine) 
on rocks in the sea, anc ishing tor e Ss sent 3 months “‘on 
lar trade on the coasts of Greece, Syria, the trial,” S. R. WELLS, p Broadway, New York. 
West Indies, and elsewhere. In some instances bb 
» secured by diving, and in others by be- j For 50 cents. The Ilustra- 
{ up by a pronged instrument. Some 7 ria ted Phrenological Journal 
od up by a prong ease ke sent 3 months “‘on trial” by 
dad interesting information respecting the S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
S 1 sponge fisheries is condensed as follows ee 
i e Pall Mall Budget, from the commercial A. H'amous 
é a British vice- consul at Beyrout for T LIZ 
total value of the sponges fished on 
st of Syria is from twenty to twenty- 
ud pounds. The production is, how- | 
é ling off through excessive fishing, and 
sequent exhaustion of the fishery grounds 
\ “ I "ies “a wae 1 ef 2 tl a ee * vd And grand healthful Stimulant, Invigorator, and Re- 
“gcc Aces uaine Poss cad ate sal maiiecaiage sturative, that will promptly and ‘radically cure any and 
we at present emploved in this industry on | every case of General De bility, Loss of Strength, Flesh, 
st of Syria, manned by about fifreen hun- | and ‘Appetite, and Weakness of every description, 
linen. ‘The centres of production are Tripo- | } 
Ruad, Lattakia, and Batroun on the coast of | W INCHESTER’ S 
Mount Lebanon, The best qualities are found | 
in t reighborhood of Tripoli and Batroun; but | 
t $s visit all parts of the coast, from Mount ° 
Carme) in the south to Alexandretta in the north. Of Lime and Soda. 
The majority of the boats used ave ordinary fish- | — his famous VITALIZING Tonic acte like magic, 
ing boats, three parts decked over, and carrying | rapidly secgetng Ge Sumanens Appetite, prota 
» mast with an ordinary lug-sail. ‘They are | Soand and Refreshing Sleep, and imparting Tone, 
ere hteaw toe to ieee a as | Vigor, and an A to the whole system. For Con- 
from eighteen to thirty feet m lengrmh, and are | sumption, Weak Lungs and Chest, and Throat Dis- 
I xl by a crew of four or five men, one of eases, it is the best Remedy known, 
1 is specially engaged for the purpose of Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
, While the rest are divers. In some cases Bold es & CO., Chemists, 
own their own boats, but generally they y all druggists 96 John St., New York. 
i fur tl m, which extends from 
Sun 6 thes eeichdins alt he . = name an TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 
m tober o es are 3a0u SED 
} emuneration cousists in an equal sh: ire 
‘ luce of the fishing. The paefits of a MAGIC INKSTAND 
er reach as high as fc t - - - 
r reach as high as forty pounds a sea Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
8 Diving is rs ticed from a very early age Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
rf years, DEVE nd which few are able to The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 
continu mursait. it does not appear, how- mail, postpaid, = a oer price. 
ever, that the practice bas any tendency to shorten C. ROOT, A ae & CO., 
life. althongh. as the diver appre hes forty, hei 62 Libe ., New York. 
life, althongh, as approaches fo s §~ Send for i oy 
l > tu compete with his younger and more 
s brother, ‘ 
“The time daring which a Syrian diver can re- DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD 8 
sed negpttconersngs, Diss get Sosy eget hi ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
ler wate r a pends, of course, on Nis age ‘MOVES FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SAIL 
| training. Sixty seconds is reckoned good LOWNDES, MOTH PATCHES, & 
k. but there are rare instances of » rf L SKIN BLEMISHES. 
sea ie ss : — oe o — ce This ae... has acquired a reputation the past 
\ le to stay below eighty seconds. The 
: ; rae. . “—e. * en thirty years among fashionable ladies, which makes it 
m n the coast, however, make extraordinary sought after by the fair sex, coming from or poing to 
st nents as to the length of time their best | the ‘most distant countries ; for it has no equal or rival 
} PEE ie: jer water i crav in its beautifying and innocent qualities, Like all 
s are able to remain under water, and grave- | other of DR. GOCRAUD'S preparations, this has ex- 
ly assert that eight and ten minutes are not im- | tended its sale until it has become a specialty, by its 
possibilities. The manner of diving is as fol- | Own merits, and is not the CREATURE OF MERE 
lows: The diver—naked, of course—with an ADVERTISING NOTORIETY. 

-— a - . This invaluable Cosmetic is recommended from one 
open net around bis waist for the reception of | enstomer to another or actual KNOWLEDGE OF 
his p , seizes with both hands an oblong uP bine 1 _— ne a4 BOMDe 
white ate to which is her einen repared by Dr. T. Felix Gourand, ND Street, 
= gue ae icdinaise hed a rope, and New Fork, formerly of Walker Street, and late of 453 
plunges overboard. On arriving at the bottom | Broadway. Established thirty-two years. 
the stone is deposited at: his feet, and keeping DR. GOURAUD is also the inventor of the celebra- 
hold of the rope with one hand, the diver grasps ted ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP for curing all Skin 
Sor vs ee Meer: + hich I Diseases, POUDRZ SUBTLE, for uprooting hair, LILY 
and tears off the sponges within reach, which he | WHITE; LIQUID ROUGE, for p e lips and faces. 
deposits in his net. Le then, by a series of jerks 
to the rope, gives the signal to those above, and LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
is drawn up. In former years the Syrian coast WEATHER HOUSES 

much frequented by Greek divers from the Indicate the changes in the weather, 
of the Archipelago. ‘Their number is encore retty ne aa me The 
. CAS TS eR 2 a ‘ ittle lady appears in fair and the man 
icted to five or six boats annually, the in stormy weather, and they never 
Sk f the Syrian, combined with his superior make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
| » of the fishing grounds, enabling him ry ney poeaes, upon receipt 
0. gszamancndak elieiiaainsebiabis aa tila ila ae ¢ ° $2 00 (Two), by 
to comy K ere uly with his f reign oppo LVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
nent Although th ov Vary mut h in quality and ape rietor & Manufacturer, 
spongés may be generally classified as, 1, ; _229 Washington St., Boston. 
fine white bell-shaped sponge known as _ Special price to dealers. 
‘toilet. sponge ;’ 2, the large reddish vari- 
known as ‘*éponge de Venise,’ or ‘bath | F R MOTH PATCHES, 
sponges ;’ 3, the coarse red sponge used for 
household purposes and cleaning. Two-thirds | Prroxres, ann Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY 4 
t j luce of the Syrian coast are purchased | MOTH AND FREC KL E LOTION, which is harmless, 
native merchants, who send it to Europe and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
] 1 oF hey fie | 5 1 rpoNE and Prwere Reurpy, the great Skin Mrpioine 
: fe The remamder is purchased On | for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
French agents, who annually visit B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 
purpose. France takes the bulk | es. 49 Bond St., New York, 
! qualities, while the reddish and [DEAFNESS A AND CATARRH.—A Lady 
C i sponges are sent to Germany and En- } who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
gland The revenue derived by government | Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
from this industry f the val f the | *°™ athy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
: it  ® stry is a tenth of the value of the | free of charge to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
roduce, | MRS. M CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N.J. 


a 
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AVILUDE: 


OR GAME OF 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 

“T wish my children had something to amuse them, 
and keep = at home evenings,” says an anxious 
mother. them a what any of Avilude, that will do it 
Sent, hh. afd, on receipt of fifty cents. “ These birds 

oon a aw ‘mission, and will find their way to the 
earta of a host of children.”—Prof. A. H. Davis. 

Send three-cent ay for catalogue of all our games 
and home amuseme' 

WEST & LEE "GAME co. E CO., Wororstre, | Mass. 


GEO. W. READ & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank, Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis nf foot 6th & 6th Sts., E. B.,N. ¥. 
Attention is es lly invited to our stock of French, 
Walnut, and As _ weet yh and Curly Curly Maple, 


Satinwood. Tulip, an wood ; 
any, Walnut, wit Spanish, ‘and ot hed Ce Cedar, and 
w ite Holly. ge Orders by mail ne ee = and 


careful attention. Send for Catalogue Price-List. 
Established 1858, 








The best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or W: Wood. For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. P. 8 METALLIC 

PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar Bt.. New York. 

CAUTION,—Purchasers and ~—— are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our MeraLiic Parnt. 

All genuine apart METALLIC PAINT will 
r our pame and trade mark on each and every 
package, Send for a circular, 


Day Positively Fixed. 
SECOND AND LAST 


Grand Gift Concert 


ID OF 
MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
OF NORFOLE, VA., 
THURSDAY, NOV. 19th, 1874. 


50,000 TICK ETS---6000 CASH GIFTS. 


$250,000! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY!! 


Whole Tickets, $10 00; Half Tickets, $500; Quarter 
Tickets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Tick- 
ets for $100. No discount on noma amount. 

For Tickets and Circulars fens full information, 
apply to = Home Office, N LK, VA., or the 
Branch of the Frame F (Room 25), 7 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, oNEW YORE CITY. 


HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 
OOKWALTER ENGINE. —The 



















BOILER and ENGINE made of the 
best Charcoal Iron. Compact, Sub- 
arn Economical, and easily 


—~ 
iler, ‘Governor, Pumps, and all 
rimmings complete for running at 


the low price o 
8 oe aaa - »« $251 50 
41-2 6 - 808 50 
Delivered on cars, boxed, at sho} 8. 
FOOS & JAYNE,109 b Liberty St.,N ote 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action | locks ; war- 


ANOTHER R CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST | GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO | 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 








One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift .... 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 1 00,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,900 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000cach 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets 
Halves 





Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
BB Re TECOS BOG oo onc csccecccccee 1,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New Yorx. 


+ Hussey’s National Cottage 


Architecture. 
New & Original Designs, Working 
Scale Drawings, and Details for a! 
, Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
= Specifications and Cost. Just = - 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6. 


WOODARD | gi Seas Peres. 
A 








tions, and Estimates. ‘T'wxive 


RCHITECT. ) Dorvazs, postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | sxx Dor LARS, 
STAIRBUILDER. es 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | Six Doxrans, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) Postpsic- 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


IMITATION SILVER 
Watches, American style, 8 
0z., at $18; 6 0z., $15; 50z., 18; 
402. , $12. Vest Chaine, $2, $3, #4, 
= #5, to match. Sent, C.0.D., 
ress, Send stamp for illus- 
adden Gar No Agents. 
Collins Metal Wate atch Factory, 
335 Broadway, New York. 


SONG LIFE. 


SONG LIFE. [Illustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial City. For the Sunday-School and 
Family Circle. By Puitie Puivips, Author 
of ‘* Singing Pilgrim,” ‘* Hallowed Songs,” &c 
Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 4to, 50 cents. 


This new Sunday-school Song-book is constructed 
on a new principle. The Pilgrim’s Progress of Buu- 
yan is made the text, and wholly illustrated in song. 
On the left-hand side of every leaf an extract is given 
from Buuyan, with pictorial illustration, and a melo- 
dy by that sweet singer, Philip Phillips, matched to 
appropriate words; so that we may now sing as well 
as read the Pilgrim’s Progress. We have tried many 
of these new airs, and found them full of melody, and 
well suited for Sunday-school singing.— Episcopal 
, Philadelphia. 














ranted genuine twist barrels, and a g , or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for #15. Can 
be sent C.O. D. with privilege to examine before pay ne 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SOD 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 








Cone, INS 1 inch brass alpha- 

res, stencil ink, and 
‘an: with it merchants, man- 
ufacturers, farmers and others, 
can mark boxes, barrels, bags, 
and packages for shipment, 
and make srhow-cards, signs, 
ete. Te -paid for $1, du. 


7 ; Marsu & Co., 
STENCIL COMBINATION on 










HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


I@™ Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
Lovnsoy's NEw STYLE GLass CurTEer anv Putty KNuE 











Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. It is 
worth os than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 
in a neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 60 cents and stamp. ly 
ALVAN L. Loves EJOY, 2b WASHINGTON 8Sr., Boston. Mass. 
Beware of worthless i Liberal d to dealers. 








Second and Dock Sts., 
HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


Be No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 
~ EWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. ¥._ RF 


Pallak’s Meerschanms, 


and holders cut to order, re- 
bald ,and Boiled. 27 John St., 
nd 1109 Broadway, N.W. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009, 











Rep, Buvz, Wurrs, 

Clear & Transparent, 

poutene beautiful. 

boy vege Gold! on1 

doz. for 60¢. postpaid ; 3 fon, $1. Must have Agents every 


where, Ontfits ew = = Bangor, Me. 
SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N-Y 


DECA LCOMANIE Pictures av and 69 pp, 
Catalogue, 25 cts. J.J, GOULD, Boston, Mass, 








200 





wast: are English Channel Shoes ? 

ed shoes have the seam that unites the sole 
and upper sunk into a channe! cut in the sole. Amer- 
icans cut this channel from the edge of the sole and 
the thin lip turns up in wearin e English chan- 
nel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it - -_ be cut 
in _—_ poor leather, it indicates a good arti 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 
HARDY FLOWERING 


BULBS 50 BULBS (our No. 4 collec- 
BULBS! ' tion) mailed to applicants en- 


closing $8 00. Illustrated Cat- 
§ | alogue of Bulbs free. yM. Ul. 

BU LB ‘ | SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 

A wie A Printing Office for $15.00! 

Young America Press, 3 founts of type with spaces, 

two cases, composing stick, leads, ink, paraiare, tweez- 


ers, &c. Address JOS. V ATSON, 73 Cornhi!!, Boston, 
Mass., or 53 Murray St., Js York. Send for Circular. 
An in- 


THE TOLL-GATE Prize Picture sent free! ; 


ren gem! 60 objects to find! 
Address, with stamp, 








C. ABBEY, Burrao, N. Y. 





Octoses 24, 1874. . 
ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN, 


Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 ‘Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 

This institution will hereafter be devoted to the 
treatment of patients suffering from the abuse of alco- 
holic stimulants, and from opium; and to the treat- 
ment of milder forms of mental aberration. 

From our past experience and success with the 
Homeopathic treatment in these affections, we can 
promise, when sufficient time is given, a radical cure 
in all cases where the patient has esire for recovery. 

Terms, for inebriates, $20 to $30 a week. For fur- 
ther particulars, address = GEO, F. FOOTE, M.D. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Figure, and 
are filted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
fs taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
uuder the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uncer the arma, 

Vhe following Patterns are now ready: 














Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.......... eccceee No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 7” a 


CHILD's GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKE- 
a cunt (for child from 6 months to 4 


be, 
a Sitp, Night eat Petticoat and Shirt).. * 85 
LADY'S WATTEAU E> K0casescenen “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLoA (for girl from 
© tor 1B PORTS ORD. «0c cccs ss cccccccccsasccoces “ 4 
-— 'LEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
errr re +6 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... cooee * 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- a 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin 
Cover, Night Sacqne, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers) 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years oldl)..........cccsseceseee = 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
a Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

Gk »wn) 

HIG 1ILAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ‘ 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ . 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)....cccccceccerees cocces . 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
er hice, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
ski:t, Low-Necked Over , and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years o eee sia 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... bad 

L: ADIE 'S' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- ES 


Sacque, Corset 
ight Dress, Yoke ‘ 


“ 87 
39 


aeeeeee 


- BRE RSTED SOCREY. BASQUE 
Wit KING _ RRR ee ay as 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT... .: bed 

DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............+ “ 

TIGIT-FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French reg Skirt... “ 45 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN B ASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt..........-..cccceceeees 47 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 

W ATE R-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and _ 
eee eee . 

TIG iT FITTING SINGLE- SRRASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS........-.....+-++ “ 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack ede with Come, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and —_— 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .. 62 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from S to 15 years 0 ld) . 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG GV ER-SKiRT, and 
WALKING SKIRT. ......%.-cccccccocsscees a 

TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 


HE pot 
RY. .ccccducksntasatewensetesskne<eess008 
HE NRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt. 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over 
Demi-Trained Skirt... .....0...csccccseesere ba 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.. “= = 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
ind English Riding Skirt)..............-... ” 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
TVAINOE Bhs os vc oecccsaccecooecsces vs ‘ 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old). . 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED §KIRT...... “4 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND A RON, AND 
DEMI- TH AINED SKIRT...........0.000. “ gf 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER..........- “% 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND D DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back ~ = 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT ..... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
The Publishers will send either Pattern wy mail, 
prepaidy;on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








PE R A. Field, and Marine Glasses, Barometers, 
tc. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. Wholesale 
and Retail, Roar "Mt 


$350 


Ad ad Tess 


KRRIL L& Sons, 141 Water St., N.Y. 


A MONTH, Agents wanted. Ten best 
selling articles in the world. Circulars free. 
J. BRONSON, Detroit, Michigan. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


‘There is no monthly Aiwyuzine aw intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, coufessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, iu its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 














It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet ; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harren'’s Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexy, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexvy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunssoniuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine % cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Nuinber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 





| made in this wor 





The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence | 


with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tens ror Apverristne ty Hanrrer's Weexiy anp 
Harrver’s Bazar. 


Ha "g Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 95 per per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Agents 


‘et eB 


PATENT COMBINATION TOOL, (five in one), Can- 
Opener, Glass-Cutter, Knife aud Scissor Sharpener, 
&c, Sample by mail, 50 cents. PHILA. NOVELTY 
M'F'G CO., 604 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘Rez FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
. ist’s, ‘and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 

traordinary power and wide field of oh- 

servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengtnen 


and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
oes uent changes. Catalogue sent bv inclosing he 
MONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway 
PLUCK armor in battle; the best friend in 
health; the best cure for ills. Pluck 
boosts a man over many a rough spot. Pluck is an 
Amrercan Vietve, and should be cultivated and encour- 
aged. The best illustration of it is given in a pair of 
Chromos of that name—the moral lesson of which en- 
titles them to a place upon the walls of every house in 


the land. Next to the Family Bible, pluck is in order. 
Norto have pluck is a misfortune. If not found at your 


is the best word in our language; 
the best capital in business; the best 





Picture dealers, send your order, or for a circular, to the | 


J. F. RYDER, Cleveland, o 
jl ANTED.— BOOK AGENTS are wanted to 
canvass for the sale of the Life of Admiral 
Foote, U. S. N., by Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale Col- 
lege, by subscription, in every city and town in the 
United States. A book that records the deeds of one 
of America’s noblest heroes. Agents are aleo wanted 
to sell other books of thrilling interest and of the 
highest importance. Terms liberal. For further par- 
ticulars address AVERY — 
Care ¢ of Harper & Brothers, Ne ork. 
. 
$2500 


publisher, 


A ¥E EA HR—Male or female Canvassers, 
J. EASTMAN, 2&3 N, 8th St, Phila. 
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WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are th best made, Prices low for cash, or 
on installments, IJllustrated Cutaljues mailed. 

WATEKS’ Concerto ORGANS | 
can not be excelled in tone ur beauty; the defy 
competition, Monthly payments received. 
prices low for cash, /liustiated Caaloques mailed, 


WATERS’ New Upright Pianos | 

have great power «of tone ani elasticity of 

touch, and are 

Prices low for cash. Installments re: 

Agents wanted. Iilustrated Cataloques — 
HOKACE WATERS & S¢ 

481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box i $567. 


eed, 


$100,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


NO POSTPONEMENT! 
GRAND MUSICAL JUBILEE 


AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
ThassGeg, November 26th, 1874. 
a wanted. For particulars address 
+ HATTENBACH & CO., Sioux City, Lowa. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


TRUE HISTORY 


oF THE 


BROOKLYN SCANDAL 


The es revelations and startling disclosures 
are creating the most intense desire 
in the minds of the people to obtain it. It gives the 
whole inner history of the Great Scandal, and is the 
only full and authentic work on the subject. It sells at 
ight. Send for terms to Agents and a full description 
the work, Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Lil. 


rT 0 0 0 FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 
On Potter's Complete 
BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 











Contains 2000 quarto pages and 3000 Illustrations. A 
Brae Dictionary, a Tueotoaioas Dicrtonary, a Bio- 
GRAPHIOAL Diorio ary, and an Eoorrstasticat Dro- 
TIoNARY allin one. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 
dress J¢ JOHN FE E. _ POTTER & co. og P Publishe rs, Phila. 
Wanted for the New I Business 
B GEN TS Man’s Railroad Map ofthe 
ees UNITED STATES. Just 
Out. Business Men will buy it at sight 
cone for Circular. Address GAYLORD V at. 
16 Berkman St., New York, or R. A, 
Tamer, ry Lake St., .» Chicago, | <r eS 
¢ 2 A 0 0 made with our grand 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
a 50 different books. Agents 4 thie is the 
EST THING EVER TR 
The booke sell themselves in every famille. and "good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
wanted « — and our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. rticulars free on application. Address 
JOHN E' ER & CO., Publi , Philadelphia. 
No matter what they are doing, 
make a mistake if they do not 
< send for Circulars of the great 
altham Watch Premium given 
to vearly subac re... to “ American Homes” magazine. 
HENRY L. SHEPARD & CO., 31 Hawley St., Boston. 
All the BEST, useful Novelties, 
Novel De ot Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
Age nts Wanted. C. atalogue free. 
Pivme & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i 4sen IC.—Agents wanted on commission or 
4 salary, for something entirely new—magnificent, 
and of the greatest interest to Masons, Send for de- 
scriptive circular and terms. REDDING & CO., Pub- 
lishers of Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. ¥. 
W At home, male or female; 835 pe 
or week, day or evening. No€ apital. 
fi al We send valuable package of 
or goods by mail free, Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich St., N. ¥ 
A MON TH.—Agents wanted every 
where. Business honorable and first- 
$950: lass. Particulars sent free. Address 
rm..: Ww ORT H & Cco., St. Louis, Mo. 
j ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravi'l, In 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or ‘Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “‘Constitution Water” yt’ not 





cure. For sale by all druggists. ” 
A AGENTS? PROFITS PER 
$57 60 WEEK. Will prove it or forfeit $500. 


New articles just patented. Samples sent free to all. 
Address W. H. CH DESTER, 267 Broadway, NewYork, 


TU TTERING.—D». WHITE, or tue Untrep 
WO Srates Stammerine Institute, is permanently lo- 
cated at No. 132 East 29th St., New York. Best refer- 
ences. No pay until cured. Call or send for Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED 


forMOLMAN’S PI(TORIAL BIBLES 


1300 Illustrations. Address, for Circulars, 
A.J - HOLMAN & CO,, 930 ARC H St, Phila. 


GENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 

a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable sanuples free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 
Yearly to Agents. 54 new articlesand 


$2400 the best Family Paper in America, with 


two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way, N. Y. 





, A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in the *ir lo- 
cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 


ST7 FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, | Me. 
R U N F For Att, in the Rubber Stam p 

FO ¥ Business. Address Dorman’ s 
Stencil and Stamp Works, BaLttimors, Mp 

] ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 

plete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ‘Y. 

f > Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 

Money Outfits, Catalogues, Samples and full par- 


ticulars Free. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


$475. 


$5 2 S| pe yer day at home. 


Geo. Stinson & Co., 








A MONTH to Agents. Address C. M. 
Li intnaTon & Bri Bro. ‘ New York or r Chicago, 


Terms free. Address 
Portland, Maine. 


10 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
s ties. Gro. 1. Feiton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


AGENTS 





Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass, 


first-class instruments, | 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 





LIFE OF ADMIRAL Foors. Life of Andrew Hu!! 
Foote, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By Jamrs 
Mason Horrix, Professor in Yale College. With 
bumerons Woodecuts, Maps, and Plane, and a Por- 
trait on Steel by Halpin. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
(Sold by Subscription, Agents Wanted.) 

I 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 
FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGanan. Wiih 
Map and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Ill. 

LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A IHiirtory 
of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded on 
Dr. Davip Muntrr's “ History of the German Peo- 
je.” By Cuarcton T. Lewis. With Maps and Li- 
usiratious, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


IV. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875 
With 0 Original I!lustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies sent to one address, 
postage prepaid, on rece - i of $1 00, 


agcons GENESIS oF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Generis of the New England 
yee ng By Lreonarp Bacon, With Iilustra- 
tions. Crown $vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


VL. . 

MILL'S LOGIC, Revised Edition. A System of 

Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 

nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 

Methods of Scientific favectig ation. By Joun 

Srvart Mu. Printed from the Eighth Loudon 
edition. Svo, Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $3 50. 


VIL. 

GILLMORE’'S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and Forest: A Description of the Game or North 
America, with Personal Adventures in their Par- 
suit. By Parker Gittmorr (“ Ubiqne”), TDlustra- 
ted. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vill. 

CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 

ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex 


ounded, By J. E. Cannes, M.A., Emeritas Pro- 
essor of Political Economy in U niversity College, 
London. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50. 


1X. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man. By Writtam M. Davis. A Book of Thrilling 
Adventure. With many spirited Illustrations. 12me, 
Cloth, $2 00, 


X. 

CAPTAIN TYSON'S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George B. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vate Buaxe. With Map and numerous [lustra- 


tions. S8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 
XI. 
MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. ‘The Life 


and Death of John of Burneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lornror Motiey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Niustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes, 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
* Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


XIL. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Yeare’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa, From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grone Sonwatn- 
Fuxru. Translated by Kites E. Farwre. With an 
Introduction by Winwoon Reaver. Tlustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Anthor, and with Two Maps. 2? vols., Svo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 

XIll. 

STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa, By Henny M. Stra~iery. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Syo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED bY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mars. OLIPHANT'S Squire Arden, 
cents. 


BLACKMORE’S 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia's Choice. 





Syo, Paper, 75 


Lorna Doone. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


For Love and Life. 


SALEM. 
R. CastLetTon. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
76 ceuts. 


TROLLOPE'S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. Svyo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE’'S The 44 Link. Illustrated. §vo, 


Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Miss BRADDON’S Taken ¢ at the Flvod. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents, = 

ROBINSON'S Second-Cousin Sarah, Lustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Tiesteeted. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Syo, , Paper, 50 cents 
TROLLOPE'S Lady Anne. 


BENEDICT'S John Worthington's Name. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three, 12mo, Cloth, $175; 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 
THE BLUE RIBBON. By tl the Author of “St.Olave's,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” &c. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACK 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8va, Paper, 50 cents. 


.'S A Princess of Thule. 

or Harrre & Brorurns w will — either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


gw Tauren'’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franky Squanrz, N. Y. 
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TO WEAR THC 










UNIFORMS 
WHETHER ON 
OR OFF DUTY. " 





THE NEXT POLICE UNIFORM ORDER. 


GUERLAIN’S 


CELEBRATED 
Paris 
Perfumery. 





A CHOICE ASSORTMENT WILL BE 
FOUND AT 


A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Best Organs for Easiest Payments. 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
nners of THRE E HIGHEST MEDALS 
pe DIPLOMA of HONOR, at PARIS, 1867, 
VIENNA, 1573, ‘and HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
AMERICA ALWAYS, now offer the finest assortment 
of the Best Cabinet or Parlor Organs in 
the World, not only for cash exclu- 
sively, as formerly, but will also rent them 
ivilege of purchase, or sell for pay- 
through one to four years, 
ableshowstermsof payment on several 









‘ a Five Octave Double 
ie: e # phot n ine legant Upright Reson- 


| 
| 





Stock Privileges, 


How to make money in Wall Street, 
fully explained in 


Wall Street Reporter, 


Specimen Numbers mailed free to any 





address by 


L. W. Hamilton & Co., 


STOCK BROKERS, 
48 Broad Street, New York. 





STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


ant Case, with Five Stops; Vox Humana, | 


Automatic Swell, Knee Swell, &c. 
Cash Price $130. Time Price $143, Rent3 Mos. $14 30. 


Plat Payment in In 3 In 6 In 9 In 12 
~ | Advance. |Months Months Months) Months 
No. 1. $l4 30) «=| $14 30, $14 80 | $14 30 | | & 80 
No. %. 8 60 | 28 60 85 09 
No. 3, 27 92 27 92 27 92 7 92 | 27 92 
N 4. 71 50 16 36 16 36 16 36 | 16 36 
No.5. 6792 | — 679%,  — | 
Yo. 6 69 90 _ 69 | 90 
No. 7. $14 80 cash, $10 ) 44 monthly for 12 ) month, 


any pe at proportionate prices, | 


o almost any part of the 


or sok 


c room Rimaly Cc \T ALOGUES, with full particulars, free. 
VEASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 2 
UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 





Kvery One 
Should “write 


Howard & Co,, 


to 


9990 


at 


No. 


for a Price-List of 


li tham \\ atches 


‘atches sent by Mail or 
gi xpress to any place. 


2 Wuen you write MENTION “‘ Harper's Wezx yr.” 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


(a Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 





FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, | 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


=~ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., N. yY. 


A NAVAL HERO. 


Life of Admiral Foote, 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Ad- 
miral United States Navy. By James 
Mason Hopprry,’Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. With numerous Woodcuts, Maps, 
and Plans, and a Portrait on Steel by 
Halpin. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

** Sold by Subscription. Agents wanted. 








Admiral Foote’s name is inseparably linked with 
some of the most daring and important achievements 
of the war, and this interesting record of his life, pre- 
pared by one who knew and loved him well, can not 
but receive a hearty welcome from his countrymen, 
who remember with pride his patriotic devotion and 
his inestimable public services. 

His life was one which may be held up before the 
youth of America as an example worthy of emulation. 
There is not a blot on his character. He was an un- 
pretending, hearty, whole-souled man, fond of a joke, 
relishing a good story and able to tell one, an excel- 
lent talker, and blessed with a clear, ringing laugh, 
which it did one good to hear. His personal bravery 
was no less remarkable than his earnest Christian 
character. His sailors loved and trusted him. He 
asked his men to face no danger he did not share. 
He shrank from no duty, shirked no responsibility. 
Rising by merit alone from a subordinate position to 
the rank of Admiral, he was always the same simple- 
hearted, unpretending man, doing his duty for love 
of country and in the fear of God. 

The importance of a career so noble in its influence 
upon youth can not be over-stated ; and the volume in 
which the story of Admiral Foote is told should be 
read at every fireside throughout the land. It will do 


| more good than a million tracts. 





The stirring events of the various cruises in which 
Foote took part against the slave-traders, against the 
pirates of the Weet Indian seas, the daring capture of 
the “‘ Barrier Forts” in the Canton River, and the later 
achievements in our own Western waters, constitute 
a narrative of extraordinary interest. The volume is 
embellished with a fine steel portrait of Admiral 
Foote, with maps and plans and many spirited wood 
engravings. 


PUBLISHED BY ‘HARPER & BROTHERS. 


AppRess AVE RY BILL, 


Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 











THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 
Are capable of the most beautiful musical effects. 





__ \Sepanee 24, 1874, 
GEO. WOODS & O'S PARLOR ORGANS, 





‘ojos eu0jIIeq Y—VANVWOH XOA 


‘doqys Zurqywerq 10 7308 Y—INTIOM 


e1mber 1eseu [11M YOUM—ONVId 





‘OT0WI8.I} 10 ULZ B 40T 


try and by reason of their 
whan and Finish. All lovers of Music should examine anon. 
town, Address GEO. WOODS & CO., 
M. A, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. ¥ CY 












THE NEW CREEDMOOR 






Pony finished, throws cartridges with’ accuracy and Sve 
eet, cad auto wood in the patter as it makes no re 
or pin loads at breech, and has shell extractor. I wil wend on ony ope ' 
office in the U. 8. C.0. B., to be examined before payi se re price, 
$10. Cartridges on 40c. per 100. Send for one. 1 og D B. SNYD 
Nassau St. ¥. Send 10c. for my new 100-page re odors containing 160 colo 
engraved illustrations of Gallery, Guns, fine Teme, Revolvers, Crepes Goods, and nod ‘Novelties 








TWO MILLION DOLLARS PAID IN | 
BENEFITS, under General Accident Policies, in | 
the Traverers Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn. | 
Every business man should have a policy. 








Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOs, 
New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WI. KNABE & €0., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK. 


THE REMINGTON WORKS, 


ILION, NEW YORK. 











REMINGTON 


Sewing-Machines, Fire-Arms, Agricalttral Inylenent 


Remineton No. 1 Machine 
for family use, in the third 
year of its existence, has met 
with a more rapid increase of 
ratio of sales than any machine 


The Remineton Sewine-Ma- 
outne has sprung rapidly into 
favor as possessing the best 
COMBINATION of good qualities, 
Light-running, on the market. 

Remixcton No. 2 Machine 
for manufacturing and family 
use (ready for delivery only 
since June, 1874,) for range, 
perfection, and variety of 
work, is without a rival in 
family or workshop. 


namely: 
smooth, noiseless, rapid, dur- 
able, with perfect Lock-Stitch. 

It is a Shuttle Machine, with 
Automatic Drop-Feed. Design 
beautiful and construction the 
very best. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. —Improved Mowre-Macates, Steet 
Prows, Steet Hors, Cuitrvators, Roap Sorapers, Parent Excavators, Hay Teppers, Corton Guxs, Inow 


Brvers, &. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Send for Circulars. 


—. Sgr 


The REMINGTON "Ww ORKS also manufacture the new Double-Barrelled Breech-Loading Sno DRATE TED 

and positive action. with patent joint check, a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness—and the — —TP Eb 

REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted by Nixe different Governawents—and renowned throughou — 
Military, Hunting, and Target purposes. All kinds of Pistols, Rifle-Canes, Metallic Cartridges, 


BRANCH OFFICES OF REMINGTON COMPANIES. 


Broadway, New York, Arms. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, SIPS. Sree sowing es ne ares 
REMINGTON SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


& 283 
adison 
ILION, Bosten 330 Washington Street, Sewing-Machines. 

N.Y Cincinnati, 181 West 4th Street, Se -Machines. 

ste Utica, 129 Genesee Street, Sewing-Mac ines. 
Atlanta, Ga., DeGive’s Opera-House, Marietta Street, 

Sewing-Machines. 























Suprtement, OcToser 24, 1874.] 





STREET BEGGARS. 


THERE is a vast amount of suffering among 
the poor of all great cities, especially during win- 
ter, when the misery of cold is added to the 
cravings of hunger, and charitable people need 
never be at a loss for deserving objects of their 
kindness. At the same time a distinction should 
be made between those who are driven to ask 
alms by necessity and a class of persons who are 
brought up to beggary as a profession, and prac- 
tice it as an easier means than working to gain a 
living. The sketches on this page illustrate this 
feature of low life in New York. In one we see 
the little girl prepared in her wretched cellar 
home for going upon the street in the most effect- 
ive style. She is dressed in scanty rags, and the 
old hag who employs her is drilling into her 
memory the woful story she is to repeat, as well 
as threatening the poor little thing with a sound 
thrashing if she returns empty-handed at night. 
It is to the credit of humanity that they rarely 
go home without full baskets. Nothing is easier 
than to declaim against professional beggary, 
but, after all, is it not better to give now and 
then to the unworthy than to run the risk of 
turning away a deserving sufferer whom sickness 
or want of work has driven to beg for food ? 








(Continued from No. 929, page 848.) 
(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


A STRANGE WORLD. | 


By MISS BRADDON, 
Actor or “ TAKEN aT THE FLoop,” “To tue Brrrer 
Enp,” “‘Srraneens anp Prierts,” “ Avrora 
Froyp,” “Tnx Lovets or ARDEN,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XL. 
‘*LOST TO HER PLACE AND NAME.” 


‘“* Tess people were not common wanderers,” 
said Mrs. ‘Trevanard, continuing her story. ‘‘I 
soon discovered that they belonged to a very dif- 
ferent class than the tramps who came prowling 
about the place in summer, begging, or stealing 
whenever they had-a chance. ‘The woman was 
apretty-looking gentle creature, who seemed deep- 
ly grateful for small kindnesses. She had not long 
recovered from a serious illness, the husband told 
me, and her delicate looks confirmed his state- 
ment. The man spoke well, if not exactly like a 
gentleman, and his clothes, worn almost to rags, 
were not the clothes of a working-man. I fancied 
that he was a lawyer’s clerk, or perhaps, from his 
fluency of speech, a broken-down Methodist par- 
son.” 

‘* He spoke like a man accustomed to speaking 
in public, then, I conclude,” said Humphrey. 
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THE HOME LESSON. 


THE WOFUL TALE. 


STREET BEGGARS IN NEW YORK.—[Drawy sy Sor Evytiner, Jon.) 


** Yes, that. was the impression he gave me,” 
replied Mrs. Trevanard. ‘‘I went back to the 
house after having made them tolerably comfort- 
able in the loft,” she continued, ‘‘ and all that 
night I lay awake thinking about these two peo- 
ple. They seemed to have dropped from the 
skies somehow, so suddenly and unexpectedly 
had they come upon me in the winter dusk, and 
it came into my head, in that weary night, that 
they were instruments of Providence sent to help 
me in my trouble. I had no clear thought of 
what they would do for me, but I felt that since 
I should be compelled to trust some one by-and- 
by with some part of our fatal secret, it would be 
easier and better to trust waifs and strays like 
these people, who might wander away and carry 
their knowledge with them, than any body else. 
Neighbor or friend I dared not trust. My sole 
hope lay among strangers.” 

**Did none of the farm people know of these 
wanderers’ arrival,” asked Humphrey. 

**No. The men were at their supper when I 
took these people to the loft. It was a loft over 
some empty stables, where Squire Borcel used to 
keep his hunters over a hundred years ago, and 
was only used at odd times for a surplus supply 
of fodder. I knew it was safe enough as a hiding- 
place so long as the people kept tolerably quiet. 
Thad warned them against making their presence 
known, as my husband was a hard man—Heaven 
forgive me for so great a falsehood! and might 
object to their being about the place. Well, the 
snow came down thicker than ever next morn- 
ing, and to try and find a path across the moor 
would have been madness. Those most accus- 
tomed to the country round would have been 
helpless in such weather. So I took the people 
in the loft a warm, comfortable breakfast of cof- 
fee and bread and bacon, and I told them that 
they. might stay till the weather changed.” 

** They were grateful, I suppose.” 

‘* They thanked and blessed me with tears. I 
was ashamed to receive their thanks, knowing 
my selfish thought had been only of my own 
trouble, and how little I had cared for their dis- 
tress. The man told me that his name was 
Eden, and that he was a broken-down gentleman. 
I think he said he had been in the army, and had 
wealthy relations ; but they had discarded him, 
and after trying to earn his living by the use of 
his talents, he had fallen into extreme poverty. 
He and his wife had come to Cornwall, having 
heard that living was cheap in the west of En- 
gland. I gathered from him that he had tried 
to pick up a living by teaching in a gentleman’s 
school, but had failed, and was at last compelled 
to leave his lodgings, and in his extremity had 
determined to appeal to Squire Penwyn, whom 
he had heard of as a wealthy man. For that 
purpose he had rashly attempted to walk across 
the moor, the snow having held off for a little, 





with his weakly wife. ‘ Heaven help you if you 
had found your way to the old Squire,’ I told 


him ; ‘ he’s not the man to do much for you.’ I | 


told them both that they might stay until the 
weather was better, or stay till Mrs. Eden had 
picked up her strength by means of rest and 
good plain food, provided they kept themselves 
quiet in the loft; and they blessed me again as 
if I had been their good angel.” 

** Tt was a welcome boon, no doubt.” 

**In the course of that day it came out that 
Mrs. Eden had not long before lost her first baby, 
and that she had fretted for it a good deal. ‘This 
confirmed my idea that these people were instru- 
ments sent me by Providence, and I laid my 
plans, and arranged every thing clearly in my 
own mind. A fortnight went by, and the snow 
began to melt in the valleys, and our men had 
hard work to keep the place from being flooded. 
Michael was out all day helping to cut drains to 
carry the water off the stack-yard. As the 
weather brightened Mr. Eden seemed to get un- 
easy in his mind. ‘You'll be wanting to get rid 
of us, ma'am,’ he said. ‘The wayfarers must 
resume their journey through the wilderness of 
life.’ But I told him he could stay till the 
weather was milder, on account of his sickly 
wife. 
awhile.” 

**And in all this time no one discovered 
them ?” asked Humphrey. 

‘‘No; that part of the premises lies out of 
every one’s way. You may go and look at it 
to-morrow, if you like, and see what a deserted 
corner it is. ‘They had a fright once or twice— 
heard the men's voices near—but no one ever ap- 
proached the loft. I took care to pay my visits 
to them at meal times, when there was no one 
about to seeme. I always kept my dairy under 
lock and key, and I used to put the supplies for 
my pensioners in the dairy. It was easy to carry 
things from the dairy to the loft without being 
observed. I fed them well, gave them a few old 
books to read, and gave Mrs. Eden working ma- 
terials, and a piece of calico to make under- 
garments for herself, and a useful gown or two 
into the bargain. I had ample stores of all kinds 
hoarded up, and it was easy enough for me to be 
charitable.” 

‘*Your pensioners did not get tired of their 
retreat ?” inquired Humphrey. 

‘*Far from it. They had suffered too much 
from actual want not to be thankful for food and 
shelter, which cost them nothing. Mr. Eden 
told me that he had never been happier than in 
that loft. I had contrived to take them over 
blankets, and a few old cushions to sit upon, and 
many other comforts, by degrees. Mrs, Eden’s 
health had wonderfully improved. One day, 
after she had been talking to me of the child she 
had lost, I asked her if she could love and cher- 


| 


ish a motherless infant confided to her care. 
She said she could indeed, with all her heart, 
and her whole face softened at the thought. It 
was a kind and gentle face’at all times. I asked 
her no further questions upon the subject, but I 
felt full confidence in her. A wéek after that I 
took her a new-born babe in the dead of the 
night—a sweet little lily-faced creature, dressed 


| in the baby clothes my own fingers had stitched 


| for my own first-born, child, Muriel. 





I was not ready for them to leave yet | 





Heaven 
knows what I suffered that night when I laid the 
innocent lamb in Mrs, Eden’s arms—she only 
half wakened, and scared and surprised by the 
suddenness of my coming. I had meant to tell 
hér that the infant was the child of one of my 
servants, but when the time came I could not 
utter the lie. I told her only that the child was 
motherless, and that I confided it to her care 
from that hour, and that on consideration of Mr. 
Eden and herself taking the babe into their keep- 
ing and bringing it up as their own, I would give 
them a good sum of money to start them in a 
respectable way of life. But before I did this 
they must pledge themselves never again to ap- 
pear at Borcel End, or any where in the neigh- 
borhood of Borcel End, and never to make any 
application to me on account of the child. From 
the hour they left Borcel End the child would 
belong wholly to them, and there would be no 
link to connect it with me. I said all this hur- 
riedly, that night, but I repeated it again next 
day, in a formal manuer, and made them take a 
solemn oath upon my Bible, binding them to 
perform their part of the bond.” 

‘** Did they stay long at Borcel after the child's 
birth ?” 

**Only five days, for I dreaded lest the baby's 
crying should be heard by any one about the 
place. Mrs. Eden took great care of the help- 
less little thing, and kept it wonderfully quiet, 
but the fear of its crying haunted me day and 
night. I was always fancying I heard it. I 
used to start up from my pillow in the dead of 
the night, with the sound of that child’s crying 
in my ears, and used to wonder my husband was 
not awakened by it, although it would not have 
been possible for the sound to reach our bedroom 
if the child had cried its loudest. But, though I 
knew this, the sound haunted me all the same, 
and I determined that the Edens should start di- 
rectly it was reasonably safe for the infant to be 
moved. ‘The weather was now mild and dry ; 
the mornings were light soon after six o’clock.” 

‘* How did you get them away secretly ?” 

‘That was my great difficulty, There was no 
possibility of going away in any vehicle. They 
must go on foot, and make their way back to 
Seacomb. At Seacomb they would take the 
train and get out of the county. After think- 
ing it over a long time I decided that the safess 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE S8BM 
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thing would be for them to leave at half past six 
o'clock in the morning, when the men would be 
ali in the fields. I knew exactly what was go- 
ing forward upon the farm, and could make my 
ins accordingly. It would be easy for me to 
ke care that the maid-servant was safely em- 
wed in-doors, and could see nothing of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eden's departure.” : 

“Did you give these people much money ?” 

‘‘ All that 1 possessed in the world—my secret 

vings of years. Good as my husband is, and 
vell té do though we were from the beginning, 
it had pleased me to save a little money that was 
juite my own, to dispose of as I pleased, unques- 
tioned by Michael. “I had wronged no one in 
saving this money; it was all the result of small 

momies and of self-denial. My husband had 
given me a five-pound note for a new gown, and 
I put the money away, and turned my last new 
silk gown instead of buying a new one, or I had 
reared a brood of choice poultry and sold them 
to a neighboring farmer. ‘The money was hon- 
estly come by, and it amounted to over two hun- 
dred pounds, in notes and gold. I gave it to the 
Edens in a lump. ‘Now remember that this is 
to start you in life,’ I said to them, finally, ‘and 
that on consideration of this you take the respon- 
ibility of this chikd’s maintenance henceforward, 
ind that she shall be called by your name, and 
as you thrive she shalithrive.’ This they pledged 
most solemnly. Mrs. Eden seem- 


| 
I 


ta 
| 


themselves to 





ed honestly attached to the desolate baby already, 
and I had no fear that it would be unkindly treat- 
ed. Desperate as my necessities were, I do not 
think I could have intrusted that helpless infant 


to any one of whose kindness I had not felt con- 
fi le n 

‘** Was the child christened when it left Borcel 
End ?” asked Humphrey. 

tie had a reason for thinking this question of 
siderable importance. 


‘‘No. I might have baptized it myself, had it 
been in danger of death. But the child was well 
igh, and seemed in a fair way tolive. I told 


Mr. and Mrs. Eden to have it christened as soon 
s they had left Cornwall and settled themselves 
in a new neighborhood.” 

‘Did you tell them what name to call the in- 
fant ?” 

““No. It was to be their child henceforward, 
It was their business to choose its name.” 

** They got safely away, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, they left secretly and safely, just as I had 
lanned. I shall never forget that gray morn- 
ng, in the chilly spring weather, and the last 
glimpse I had of those two wanderers—the wom- 
an with the child nestled to her breast, wrapped 
in my Muriel’s blue cloak—the cloak it had been 
such pleasure to me to quilt when I was a young 
woman.” 

Mrs. Trevanard sighed bitterly. 

*‘T can remember sitting in this room ‘at work 
beginning of my married life,” she said, 
‘thinking what a grand thing it was 
ied, and the mistress of a large house 


at the 


are mi! - 


to be marrie 
and a prosperous farm. I look back upon my 
life now—nine-and-thirty years of wedded life— 
and think how heavily the care of it weighs 


against the happiness, and what a life of toil it 
‘leaping up riches, and ye know 


»” 


has been. 
not who shall gather them. 

‘* Did you never hear any more of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eden, or the child?” asked Humphrey, 
most anxious to’hear all that was to be told by 
lips that must ere long be silent. 

‘From that day to this not a word, ‘They 
hay » kept their promise. Whether they pros- 


red or failed I know not. 


! They were young 
people, and there seemed to me no reason why 
they should not get on pretty well in some small 
trade, such as I advised them to try, beginning 
humbly, with a part of their little capital. Heav- 
en knows what may have become of them. The 


be dead—dead, years ago, taking that 


child may 


quiet rest which I shall soon know.” 

‘Or she may be liviag. She may have grown 
up beautiful, good, and clever; such a grandchild 
is you would be proud to own.” 

‘* I should never be proud of a nameless child,” 
answered Mrs. 'Trevanard, gloomily. 

**'The child you banished may not have been 


Forgive'me if I speak plainly. 
Far be it from me to reproach you. I offer you 
sympathy and help, if help be possible. But I 
think you acted precipitately throughout this sad 
business. What if there were a secret marriage 
between your daughter and Mr. Penwyn? Such 
a marriage might easily have taken place during 
the three weeks that your daughter was away 
from home, ostensibly on a visit to her late 
school-mistress. Did you never question that 
la iy = 

‘It was not possible for me to do so. Miss 
Barlow retixed from business very soon after 


} 
without a name. 


Muriel’s visit, and her-school passed into the 
hands of strangers. She went abroad to live, 
and I could never find out where to communi- 
cate with her But even if I had known where 
to address her, I should have feared to write, 


tter should compromise Muriel. My 
rbing desire was to hide the disgrace 
ce had been pleased to inflict upon 
our family, doubtless as a chastisement for our 
ide. 
‘* What effect upon your daughter had the loss 
f her child ?” 
**Ah, that was terrible! After the baby’s 
th Muriel had a fever. It rose from no want 
cave or good nursing, for old Mrs. 'Trevanard 
nursed her with unceasing devotion, and there 
ildn’t be a more skillful nurse than my moth- 
r law. But Muriel missed the child, and the 
loss of it preyed upon her mind, and then, in her 
feverish delirium, she fancied I had taken the 
baby away and murdered it. We had a fearful 
time with her, old Mrs. Trevanard and I, while 
that delusion lasted, but by care we brought her 
through it all; and, as the fever passed off, she 
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grew more reasonable, and understood that I had 
sent away the child to save her good name ; but 
she was different in her manner to me from what 
she had been. She never kissed me or asked 
me to kiss her, or seemed to care to have me 
near her. I could see that my only daughter 
was estranged from me forever. She clung to 
her grandmother, and it was as much as I could 
do by-and-by to get her to come down stairs 
and sit among us. I was very anxious to do 
this, if it was only to pacify her father, for he 
had been anxious and fidgety all the time she 
was away from us; and after the Edens had 


| taken the baby away I had been obliged to call 


in a doctor from Seacomb, just to satisfy Michael. 
The doctor listened to all that Mrs, ‘Trevanard 
told him about Muriel, and just echoed what she 
said, and did neither good nor harm by his com- 
ing. 

‘* And your daughter resumed her place in the 
family ?” 

‘*She came among us, and sat by the fire, 
reading, or sometimes singing to little Martin, 
but she seemed in all things like the ghost of 
her former self, and it was heart-breaking to see 
her poor pale face. She would sit, with her mel- 
ancholy eyes fixed on the burning logs, some- 
times for half an hour at a time, lost in thought. 
You may judge how I felt toward the wretch 
who had worked this evil when I saw his vic- 
tim sitting there joyless and hopeless—she who 
might have been so bright and glad but for him! 
Her father was dreadfully cut up by the change 
in Muriel. He would hang over her sometimes, 
calling her his poor faded child, and asking her 
what he could do to make her happy, and to 
bring the roses back to her cheeks ; and some- 
times, to please him, she would brighten up a 
little, and pretend to be her old glad self. But 
any one could see how hollow her smile was. I 
never said my prayers, night or morning, with- 
out praying God to avenge my daughter's great 
wrongs, and it never seemed to me that such a 
prayer was sinful.” 

**Did your daughter ask you what had be- 
come of her child ?” 

‘**T saved her the pain of asking that question. 
As soon as reason returned after the fever I told 
her that the child was in safe hands, with kind 
people, and would be well cared for, and that 
she need give herself no anxiety about its fate. 
‘ Let that dark interval in your life be forgotten, 
Muriel,’ I said, ‘and may God forgive you as 
freely as I do now.’ She made no answer, ex- 
cept to bow her head gently, as if in assent.” 

‘* How was it that her mind again gave way 
after this recovery ?” 

‘*T am coming to that presently. That was 
the heaviest blow of all. Just when I was be- 
ginning to hope time would work her cure, just 
when | fancied I could see a glimmer of the old 
smile brightening her pale face now and then, 
the blow fell. We were sitting round this hearth 
one evening, Muriel and her grandmother and 

little Martin sind I, when Michael came in, look- 
ing very much agitated. We asked him what 
was the matter ? ‘ The saddest thing I’ve heard 
of for many a year,’ he answered. ‘ Well, 
we've all got our troubles. There’s been bad 
news for the Squire up at Penwyn.’ Muriel 
started up, with a faint cry, but I caught hold 
of her, and squeezed her hand tight, to warn 
her against saying any thing that might betray 
her. ‘ Dreadful news,’ Michael went on: ‘ Mr. 
George, the eldest son, the one we know so well, 
has been murdered by the savages. Lord only 
knows what those red devils did to him. Scalped 
him, they say, tied him to a tree, and tortured 
him—’ Muriel gave one long piercing scream, 
and dropped upon the stone floor. We lifted her 
up and carried her to bed, and the doctor was 
sent for post-haste. I was sore afraid she would 
let out her secret in her father’s hearing or the 
doctor's when she came round out of that death- 
like swoon; but I need not have feared. Her 
mind was quite gone, and all her talk was mere 
disjointed raving. From that day to this she 
has been the helpless, hopeless creature you have 
seen her. We have kept her out of a mad-house 
by keeping her close, under old Mrs. 'Trevanard’s 
care. We have done all we could think of to 
soften the misery of her state, but she has never, 
for the briefest interval, recovered her reason. 
And now I have told you all, Mr. Clissold, with- 
out reserve, confessing the wrong I have done 
as freely as when I acknowledge my sins to my 
God.” 

The sick woman sank back upon the pillows, 
pale to the lips. ‘That indomitable strength of 
will which had been ever the distinguishing mark 
of her character had sustained her throughout 
this prolonged effort. And, deeply as he compas- 
sionated the sufferer’s state, Humphrey fel that 
it was vital to obtain from her at once, and 
without delay, all the information she could give 
him. 
“Tam grateful to you for having honorédl me 
with your confidence, Mrs. Trevanard,” he Said, 
kindly ; ‘‘and now that you have so fully trust- 
ed me, receive once more my solemn promise to 
do all that may lie in my power to obtain justice 
for your daughter and your daughter’s child. I 
am inclined to think that Mr. Penwyn may have 
been less base than you believe him, and that 
his unhappy death alone may have prevented 
his making some atonement, or revealing the 
fact of a secret marriage between himself and 
your daughter. I can hardly think that a girl 
brought up as your daughter was brought up 
could be so easy a victim as you imagiue her to 
have been. My endeavor shall be to ascertain 
the truth upon this point of marriage or no mar- 
riage. A young London clergyman, a friend of 
mine, has told me many a curious fact connect- 
ed with private marriages—stray leaves of fam- 
ily histories which have been a sealed book to 
him in all other respects—and I see no reason 
why this George Penwyn, who impressed you as 
an honorable and a well-meaning man, should 





not have contracted such a union with your 
daughter.” 

‘“*God grant that it was so!” ejaculated Mrs, 
Trevanard. ‘‘I should go down to my grave 
with an easier mind if I could believe George 
Penwyn something less of a villain than I have 
considered him for the last twenty years. When 
I heard of his dreadful death in the Canadian 
forest I said to myself, ‘The Almighty Avenger 
of all wrongs has heard my prayer.’” 

‘Tt shall also be my endeavor to find your 
granddaughter,” said Humphrey. ‘‘I have a 
curious fancy upon that point, but perhaps a 
foolish fancy, and therefore hardly worth speak- 
ing about.” 

‘* Pray tell me what it is.” 

‘Tt is really too foolish, and would only mis- 
lead you. All I ask is that you will give me 
any detail which may help me in my attempt to 
discover the girl you intrusted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eden. What kind of man was this Mr. Eden, 
for instance ?” 

The sound of wheels rolling toward the door 
prevented this question being answered. In an- 
other moment the dog-cart drew up before the 
porch, father and son alighted, and came into 
the room, bringing a gust of fresh moorland air 
along with them. The opportunity of obtaining 
further details from Mrs. ‘Trevanard was gone, 
for the time being, and it might be long before 
Humphrey again found himself alone with her, 
or found her inclined to speak. He heartily 
wished that the attractions of Seacomb Market, 
or of the oe | hostelry where the farmers ate 
their substantial two-o’clock dinner, had detain- 
ed Michael Trevanard and his son just a little 
longer. 

The invalid was more cheerful that evening 
than she had been for a long time, and some- 
thing of the old air of domestic comfort seemed 
to return to the homestead parlor as Humphrey 
and the family sat at tea. Both her husband 
and son noticed the improvement. 

‘*You must be rare good company,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘ for Bridget looks ever so much bright- 
er for spending the afternoon with you. Cheer 
up, old lady! we may cheat the doctors after 
all,” he added, bending over his wife affection- 
ately as he handed her the cup of strong tea 
which was the only kind of refreshment she now 
enjoyed. 

** The doctors may have their own way about 
me, Michael,” answered Mrs. Trevanard, ‘‘if I 
can only, go down to my grave with my mind 
pretty easy.” 

Her son drew his ¢hair beside hers after tea, 
and sat with his hand in hers, clinging to her 
with melancholy fondness, sadly expectant of the 
coming day when there would be nothing on this 
earth more distant from him than that motherly 
hand. 

Humphrey Clissold had pledged himself to 
spend the next day at Penwyn, where there 
was to be a cottagers’ flower show, in which 
Mrs. Penwyn and Miss Bellingham were deeply 
interested. It was the Squire’s wife who had 
organized the annual exhibition, and stimulated 
the love of floriculture in the peasant mind by 
the offer of various useful and attractive prizes 
—a silver watch, a handsome rose-wood tea-cad- 
dy, a delf dinner-service, a copper tea-kettle— 
prizes which were dear to the tastes of the com- 
peting floriculturists, and which were eagerly 
competed for. The most gigantic yellow roses, 
the longest and greenest cucumbers, the finest 
bunches of grapes, the most mathematically cor- 
rect dahlias, were produced within a ten-mile ra- 
dius of Penwyn; and by this simple means the 
cottage gardens and flower-pots in latticed case- 
ments which Mrs. Penwyn beheld in her walks 
and drives were things of beauty and a perennial 
source of joy. 

The show was held in a vast circular marquee, 
erected in the grounds of the Manor-house. 
Lady Cheshunt was one of the lady adjudicators, 
and sat in state gorgeously attired in a tea-leaf- 
colored silk, fearfully and wonderfully made by 
a Regent Street confectionneuse, who tyrannized 
over her customers, and seemed to gratify a ma- 
licious disposition by inflicting hideous combina- 
tions of form and color upon a too-submissive 
clientelle, 

‘*T really can’t say I think it pretty, dear 
Lady Cheshunt,” said Madge, when her friend 
asked her opinion of this tea-leaf-colored abom- 
ination. 

‘*No more do I, my love,” replied the dowa- 
ger, calmly, ‘‘ but it’s strikingly ugly. All your 
county people will be blazing in what they call 
my colors. This dirty greenish-brown is 
chic!” 

After the cottage flower show came a German 
tea for the gentility, and croquet and archery, 
and the usual amount of indiscriminate flirtation 
which accompanies those sports. Humphrey 
Clissold found himself among pleasant sunshiny 
people, and almost enjoyed himself, which seem- 
ed, in some wise, treason against Justina. 

But even in those piny glades, while the click 
of the croquet balls was sounding to an accom- 
paniment of silvery laughter, his fancy went back 
to the Bloomsbury parlor and the happy hours 
he had wasted there, and he longed to sit in his 
old corner reading French poetry, or sipping tea 
out of the dragon china, 

It was late when he drove back to Borcel in 
Michael Trevanard’s dog-cart, which had been 
placed at his disposal for the day. When he 
came down to breakfast next morning Mrs. Trev- 
anard’s chair was empty. ‘This startled him, 
for, ill as she was, she had been rigidly regular 
in her habits, coming down stairs at eight o'clock 
every morning, and only retiring when the rest 
of the family went to bed. 

On questioning Mr. Trevanard he heard that 
the invalid-was much weaker this morning. She 
had not been able to rise. 

**Tt’s a bad sign when Bridget gives way,” 
added Michael, despondently. ‘‘She’s not one 








to knock under while she has strength to bear 
up against her weakness.” 

The next day and the next the chair remained 
empty. Humphrey roamed about the farm, 
hardly knowing what to do with himself in this 
time of trouble, yet nowise willing to desert his 

t. On the third day he was summoned to 

rs. Trevanard’sroom. Pheebe, the house-maid, 

came in quest of him to an old orchard where 
he was fond of smoking his cigar. 

** Missus is very bad, Sir, and I believe she’s 
asked to see you,” said the girl, breathless, 

Humphrey hurried to the house, and to Mrs. 
Trevanard’s room. Husband and son were stand- 
ing near the bed, and the dying woman lay with 
her hand clasped in Martin’s, her eyes looking 
= a strangely eager expression toward the 

oor. 

At the sight of Humphrey her wan face bright- 
ened, ever so little, and she gave a faint choking 
cry. 
**Want—tell you—something,” she gasped, 
half inarticulately. 

He went close to the bed and leaned over her, 

** Dear Mrs. Trevanard, I am listening.” 

‘A Bible—gave—family Bible.” 

That was all. She spoke no more after this ; 
and before night-fall the windows were darkened 
at Borcel End, and the careful housewife had 
gone to that land where there is no thought of 
sordid things. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 





STARTING FOR THE PYRAMIDS. 


Our double-page engraving shows a party of 
travelers at Cairo preparing to start off on a ride 
to the Pyramids, distant, in a straight line, about 
six miles from that city. In the months of No- 
vember and December, when the visits are gen- 
erally made, it is necessary to follow the detour 
of the Nile dike, which makes the journey, going 
and returning, about twenty-eight miles. Add 
to this the ascent of the Pyramid of Cheops, the 
visit to the interior, the tramp through the hot 
sand to see the Sphinx, and the visitor will have 
a pretty hard day’s work to go through with. 
The trip is made on donkeys. As a rule they 
are well-trained animals, but now and then a 
vicious beast is found, troublesome to mount, 
and quite as troublesome to ride. The ingenu- 
ity sometimes displayed by these creatures in 
throwing off a rider is really marvelous, and they 
go about it with a quiet determination that noth- 
ing can conquer. In our picture all the party 
save one are safely mounted and ready for start- 
ing, but the demure-looking beasts that stand so 
quietly in the court-yard of the old inn may take 
a very inconvenient moment to show a disposi- 
tion quite as unamiable as that of thé obstreper- 
ous fellow in the centre of the group. 


DISPOSITION OF THE DEAD. 


WE are so accustomed to bury our dead that 
it is only by an effort that we can conceive of 
ourselves as disposing of them otherwise. Yet 
the practice of mankind has differed widely in 
this respect. And in every nation the tradition- 
al mode acquires a sanctity, from association with 
the most solemn and tender moments of life, 
which induces us to look with horror on any al- 
ternative method. When Darius found an In- 
dian tribe who ate the bodies of their dead, they 
were not less shocked at the idea of burning 
corpses than the Greeks in his train were at the 
horrible cannibalism of the Indians. Even when 
the breath has left the mortal frame, the cold re- 
mains of those we have loved are not less dear 
than when they were animated with life; but 
custom alone creates the direction in which that 
love manifests itself, and each direction is alike 
but an unavailing protest against the inexorable 
law which dissolves the ashes of the departed into 
fleeting gases and crumbling dust. 

The Egyptians embalmed their dead. The 
Hebrews buried them out of their sight. The 
Greeks sometimes buried and sometimes burned, 
the latter mode gaining the ascendency as civili- 
zation advanced. The Persians, if we may trust 
the hints of earlier and the assertions of later 
writers, seem to have gathered their dead togeth- 
er on the top of a low building, and there left 
them to the birds and winds of heaven. Bury- 
ing, burning, embalming, these are the three great 
alternatives adopted by humanity for the dispos- 
al of its dead. But there is scarcely any modifi- 
cation of these methods which has not found its 
adherents, and there is scarcely any conceivable 
substitute for them which has not been practiced 
somewhere. The posture of burial has been va- 
ried, in many places it being thought decorous 
to bury in a sitting attitude. Some Red Indian 
tribes expose their dead on the branches of trees ; 
the Ethiopians inclosed them in pillars of crystal. 
Maritime nations have sometimes honored their 
chiefs by laying them in state in a ship or canoe, 
and burning or setting it adrift. Sacred rivers 
are the chosen burial-ground of some; others 
commit their dead to the sea alone. Some leave 
the corpse till it decays, and then bury the bones ; 
others remove the flesh from the bones immedi- 
ately after death, and then dress and adorn the 
skeleton. Burial alive is by some thought a mark 
of affection ; exposure to wild beasts is the cho- 
sen custom of by no means barbarous races. The 
Indian tribe above referred to finds many paral- 
lels. Nor was it always thought necessary to 
wait till death supervened. There is grim hu- 
mor in the picture given by Herodotus of a tribe 
where, when any one fell sick, “‘ his chief friends 
tell him that the illness will spoil his flesh ; and 
he protests that he is not unwell; but they, not 
agreeing with him, kill and eat him.” * Horrors 
like these, however, can scarcely be classed 
among modes of sepulture; nor, perhaps, is it 
necessary to mention the tribes that drink their 
dead, having first reduced them to powder. 











